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Twenty-Third Year—July 31, 1915 tos Angeles, California—Price Ten Cents 


FEATURES OF DISTINCT INTEREST 


Hearst’s Right-About-Face 

Alien Land Law and the Treaty 

Foreign Loans on Home Securities 

Becker Dies that the Law May Live 

Bunco Figures on the Tariff 

Imagist Poets of Today. By Eunice Tietjens 
America’s One Great Remaining Adventure. By R.B. 
Browsings: “Book About Books” 

Well Known Figures of Los Angeles: J. F. Sartori 


By the Way: Intimate Gossip of Men and Events 
--R. H. C.’s Golden Gate Gossip-- Theaters 
--Society -- Music -- Art-- Books -- Finance 


Investment Building This company is 


bending every effort 
to insure safety of 
passengers and peo- 
ple in the streets. 
Will you assist by 
being mindful at all 
times of the possibil- 


ities of an accident, 
and refrain from tak- 
ing a chance by cross- 
ing the track ahead of 
street cars, or by board- 
ing or leaving them 
when they are in mo- 


OFFICES FOR RENT tion? Remember. 


Broadway at Eighth St. 





Single or en suite 


Cerri | oe || Safety First” 


to space and rates apply at 
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—Now is the time to visit the 
dream city of ancient Spain. 


—Santa Fe trains at 8:10 a.m. 





9:10 am., 1:15 p-m., 3:00 p m. : MISS 


and 11:59 p.m. daily. 


Santa Fe City Ticket Office 
334 So. Spring Street 
Sper s any-time Be or night 


Specializes in 
Gowns and Fancy Tailoring 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


60517 - Main 738 | : 7 3 850 Westlake Avenue, Corner Ninth 











Telephone 53560 Los Angeles 





























WE recommend to our 
readers the Inside Inn, 
the beautiful, permanent, up- 
to-date hotel occupying a 
magnificent site within the 
grounds of the Panama-Pacifie 
International Exposition, 
amidst the most wonderful 
setting of scenery and archi- 
tectural beauty the world has 
ever known, and has been 
selected as the official head- 
quarters of most of the large 
conventions meeting in San 
Francisco this year. Dining 
room table d@hote. Grill a la 
carte. First-class service. 
Cuisine unexcelled. 
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THE ONLY HOTEL WITHIN THE GROUNDS OF THE 
| 1] 7 IN S] D yE IN N PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA Under the supervision of the ALBERT BETTENS F. M. CUMMINGS J. H. VAN HORNE 


Exposition Management Manager Asst, Manager Asst. Manager 


A ppointments throughout 
** the hotel are first class. 


Following ‘are our general 
rates: 


European plan, without bath 
per day, $2. one person 


European plan, without bath 
per day, $3. two persons 


European plan, with bath 
per day, $3. to $5. one person 


European plan, with bath 
per day, $4. to $7. two persons 


Our motor buses meet all trains and steamers. We shall be glad to give you any general information in 
regard to the Exposition or side trips upon request. ALBERT BATTENS, Manager 
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Have your magazine forwarded while on your 
summer vacintion. A post card to The Graphic, 114 
Kast Fourth, will bring it to you each week end, 


NEW YORK TEACHES NEEDED LESSON 


Rte error of judgment was in choosing 
New York for his scene of operations instead 
of California. If he had selected wisely, by this 
time a clamorous mollycoddle press would have 
so insisted upon a commutation of sentence that 
the guilty police inspector, grown rich in protect- 
ing gambling, would be hobnobbing with the 
McNamaras and other confessed murderers wait- 
ing for that auspicious day when the prison doors 
would open to him and with the remnants of his 
tainted money he could enjoy life in retirement 
or re-engage in his former nefarious pursuits. 
But New York laws, apparently, when broken, 
may not be done so with impunity. The “gun- 
men” hired by Becker have paid the only price 
possible and at this writing, with the denial of a 
new trial by Supreme Court Justice John Ford, 
the last hope indulged in by the lieutenant of po- 
lice vanishes. He must pay the extreme penalty. 
It is a just sentence. He dies as Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis has so graphically written “to 
teach a great truth: that in the streets of New 
York men may not commit murder, insult the law 
and still walk those streets free men.” 


This was Becker’s boast: That he was greater 
than the law! That he could pass the murder on 
to the gamblers, unidentified, who had taken ven- 
geance on a “squealer!” His hired thugs believed 
him and with a nonchalance that was appalling 
calmly carried out his instructions. But he had 
reckoned without taking into consideration the 
equally insistent spirit of the district attorney, 
Charles S. Whitman, now governor of New York, 
who met every move made by Becker, who was 
relentless justice personified and to whose un- 
remitting zeal the successful termination of the 
trials of the gunmen and their principal was 
mainly due. It was the law vs. the underworld 
and the law triumphed. Had it been otherwise, 
what a pitiful day for the metropolis of the coun- 
try! What a victory for crooks and scoundrels 
of the Becker type! What a vicious example for 
the scamps and scalawags in cur American cities 
to hug to their bosoms! 


It is right and proper that Becker shall go his 
judicial death. He dies that law and order shall 
live. Yet the Los Angeles Express and other 
protestants against capital punishment assume to 
denounce the extreme penalty as “legal murder” 
and are agitating in favor of the abolition of the 
law as it exists in the constitution of the state. 
We believe they are pitifully wrong. We believe 
that the first duty of the state is to protect the 


people, the innocent, from the preying hand of 
the potential murderer and that it can be best ef- 
fected by instilling a wholesome fear of conse- 
quences in the breasts of all such. For every 
brutal murderer unhung for his crime, a dozen 
tentative criminals of like caliber are inspired to 
do likewise, relying on similar immunity. That 
is the folly and menace of interference with what 
older countries have found to be the greatest bul- 
wark surrounding human life. Destroy this legal 
wall of protection and the results will stagger 
humanity. We are in hearty sympathy with the 
noble purpose of trying to reform criminals—give 
them all the chances consistent with the safety of 
the community—but the main purpose of the law 
is to prevent crime, not merely to pursue crim- 
inals, and prevention can best be accomplished 
by making murder so abhorrent and so dangerous 
to the potential murderer that he will pause long 
before placing his own life in jeopardy. Prompt 
trials and swift punishment, without guberna- 
torial interference, will go far toward diminish- 
ing capital crimes. 


ALIEN LAND LAW AND THE TREATY 


WHILE the decision by a Los Angeles su- 

perior court judge holding valid the Cali- 
fornia alien land law is the first of its kind handed 
down in the state, there is a long road to travel 
before the court of last resort is reached whose 
ipse dixit shall govern beyond contravention, 
The plaintiff in the case, a Japanese, sued to fore- 
close a defaulted mortgage. The defendants ad- 
mitted non-payment, but contended that the 
holder of the mortgage, as an alien, was not legal- 
ly the owner of the lien, hence could not recover. 
The plaintiff's attorney held that the allen land 
law was unconstitutional. The trial judge de- 
cided otherwise, but gave judgment for the com- 
plainant on the ground that the taking of a mort- 
gage is not tantamount to acquiring real estate, 
which the alien land law forbids. That law, how- 
ever, does not interdict the lending of money and 
the taking of proper security therefor, an in- 
cident in the transaction of general business in 
which the treaty of 1911 between Japan and the 
United States affirmatively permits a Japanese 
subject in this country to engage. The question 
arises, what is the Japanese to do with the land 
he has acquired under mortgage? If the alien 
land law is constitutional he cannot gain title to 
it and if that is true he will be unable to convey 
what he does not legally possess. Here is a nice 
question for the upper courts to determine. 


What is the wording of the treaty cited by 
Judge Works? It allows the subjects or citizens 
of each of the high contracting parties the right 
to carry on trade, wholesale and retail, to own or 
lease and occupy houses, manufactories, ware- 
houses and shops, “and generally to do anything 
incident to or necessary for trade upon the same 
terms as other citizens.’ Clearly, if they may 
own buildings, the title to the ground beneath 
must of necessity be included and herein is where 
it would seem the state law clashes with the fed- 
eral treaty, which is paramount. Moreover, the 
treaty further stipulates that said subjects or citi- 
zens shall enjoy the same rights and privileges 
as are or may be granted to native subjects or 
citizens, under the same conditions imposed upon 
the latter. How Judge Works can harmonize this 
clause with the state law’s mandate is not appar- 
ent. The California alien land law certainly is 
in conflict and inconsistent with the treaty in 
force and to the mind of the average intelligent 


layman is an abridgment of vested rights under 
that treaty. In view of the importance of the 
question it is certain that the validity of Judge 
Work’s decision will be tested in a higher court. 
lts inequality is too apparent to be accepted as 
final by the parties interested. 

That the alien land law was an economic 
blunder as well as a violation of treaty obliga- 
tions we have long contended. It was a piece of 
superfluous legislation in no sense demanded by 
the people of California and was enacted solely 
at the instance of Governor Johnson who, accord- 
ing to one of his leading supporters in Los An- 
geles, was determined to teach Washington a 
lesson in the art of handling the Japanese ques- 
tion. That it was a dabbling in affairs wholly 
outside the gubernatorial or state province is ap- 
parent. It has caused Washington endless an- 
noyance, has grievously irritated a friendly na- 
tion and has made not the slightest difference to 
California save to benefit absentee American land- 
lords. What a farcical proceeding the entire leg- 
islation was! The Japanese a menace! It is im- 
perative that they be debarred from ownership! 
What claptrap! There are only 75,000 Japanese 
in the United States and in California about one- 
fifth of that number. They own, all told, about 
twenty square miles of land, widely scattered and 
nearly all in small tracts. All are producers, 
thereby cheapening the cost of the necessities of 
life to consumers. Contrast this condition with 
the million or so acres of idle lands held by men 
like Miller and Lux whose vast holdings are a 
menace to the state and whose inequitable taxa- 
tion is a crying disgrace to the commonwealth, 
lf Governor Johnson had displayed as much zeal 
and energy in remedying this evil as he did to 
work injustice to an industrious little\ body of 
aliens he would have shown a broad spirit highly 
commendable, instead of a narrow prejudice that 
is alike discreditable to himself and the state. 


DELECTABLE DISPLAY OF HEARSTISM 


ITER lambasting Secretary of State Bryan 

almost from the day he took office until he 
retired, deriding his grape juice diplomacy and in 
particular excoriating his peace policy, the Hearst 
papers have suddenly executed an about face— 
not an unusttal course for these journalistic fleas 
—and are now posing as pacifists, preaching arbi- 
tration instead of ultimatums and expressing the 
greatest concern for “that great and dominating 
race whose force and vitalities are being so ter- 
ribly sapped by this dreadful war,” “We long for 
peace in distracted Europe with a great longing,” 
wails the humbugging allied sheets, but how are 
we to get it if the United States angers Herr von 
Jagow by sending him brusque and imperative 
notes instead of ones couched with nice regard 
to diplomatic custom. “We think, in all patriot- 
isin,” asserts the Hearst replicas, that any com- 
munication to any of the European powers in 
these calamitous times should be so worded as to 
displease nobody, to cause no distress to any 
tempest-tossed European statesmen, and so on ad 
infinitum, ad nauseum. 


Bunk! plain bunk! It was only a few weeks 
ago that these same weepers were wailing for in- 
creased armament and for the assertion of our 
rights, in a sort of tread-on-the-tail-of-my-coat 
attitude. Now the country is asked to approve a 
policy that will leave everything to arbitration; 
that the rights of neutrals are not now determined 
by international law and unless we are willing to 
submit our case to a competent tribunal we may 
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be precipitated into the horrors of war. Sounds 
well; but what does it mean? Arbitrate with 
whom? Not with Germany. She hasn’t offered 
to discontinue her submarine warfare on maer- 
chant ships pending arbitrament of her right to 
attack unarmed vessels without warning. The 
Hearst papers would have their bedeviled readers 
infer that such is the case, but it is absolutely 
false. If it were true the United States would 
have promptly concurred in the proposition with 
the understanding, of course, that pending a de- 
cision of representatives of neutral nations the 
practices complained of by Washington would 
cease. The entire argument is based on a false 
premise; it is merely another bit of Hearst bun- 
combe, having no stability of form or substance. 
The object is to embarrass the President, if pos- 
sible and, secondly, to imbue the unthinking with 
a belief in the Hearst stripe of patriotism. Not 
only is it cheap argument, because it arrives no- 
where, but instead of exhibiting loyalty to the 
administration it exudes rank treachery, since it 
seeks to place the President in a false light, 

What is it that Mr. Wilson is contending for 
if not for the commonest humanities in the con- 
duct of this dreadful war? Because Germany is 
at disadvantage on the high seas, she proposes to 
ignore all international rules of warfare, previous- 
ly established, in order to further her cause. The 
end justifies the means is her sole argument. 
With this view the United States, as the leader of 
the neutral powers, takes issuance. A state of 
war does not necessarily contravene all neutral 
rights, is the American contention and in that in- 
terpretation the country by a prodigious majority 
is with the President. When the Lusitania was 
torpedoed and the lives of one hundred American 
citizens sacrificed a frightful crime was com- 
mitted that aroused honest indignation. What 
national supineness for the United States to 
twirl its thumbs and make no protest! It was 
the duty of the executive to exclaim against such 
inhumanity, and in sober, well-disposed, but firm 
language the President, through the state depart- 
ment has voiced the sentiments of an aggrieved 
nation. His course throughout has been courteous 
and candid, but insistent in his stand for a great 
principle—the freedom of the high seas to neu- 
trals, and a demand that unarmed vessels of any 
belligerent nation serving as passenger ships shall 
not be sent to the bottom without first giving the 
non-combatants opportunity to take to the small 
boats. It is futile to argue, as Professor Eduard 
Heilfron has done in an article in Der Tag, that 
the Lusitania was a hostile ship “under sus- 
picions'of her being turned into an auxiliary 
cruiser at any moment.” As well say that a gov- 
ernment is guiltless of wrong doing that orders 
a man hanged or shot because it is suspected he 
harbors base designs on the community, In 
other words, render potential murderers or rob- 
bers hors de combat before they have a chance 
to violate the laws. 


FOREIGN LOANS ON HOME SECURITIES 
TEW YORK and 


London bankers are dis- 
4 cussing a loan of at least $100,000,C00 to 
Great Britain, to be floated in the New York 
market, based on American securities owned or 
held by British institutions, and to be deposited 
as collateral with American bankers. The form 
of the loan is said to be similar to the French 
credit of $20,000,000 recently arranged with Paris 
bankers. New York bankers affect to regard the 
loan as ideal from the American viewpoint and 
perhaps, it is, considered as a purely business 
transaction, although the layman might think it 
hazardous to part with so much gold in these 
critical times. A greater question is the ethical 
one: Should the United States, which is neutral, 
lend itself to any form of a loan which in the 
last analysis aids a belligerent country in financ- 
ing its war? Neither to the allies nor to Ger- 





many and Austria should America extend finan- 
cial help in the manner noted if we are to avoid 
the resentment of the opposing nations not so 
favored. This is wholly aside from the business 
aspect of the case, assuming that it is good busi- 
ness, which is not entirely apparent. 


It has been explained in regard to the French 
loan that it was not for war purposes. But how 
about the prospective hundred million dollar ac- 
commodation? If it is to be a government loan 
whether the money is to be used for the civil list 
or for the maintenance of the armies in the field 
or to pay for munitions of war the effect is the 
same so far as the enemy is concerned. It will 
be regarded as an unfriendly act, calculated to 
relieve the one country while militating against 
the other. Is it wise to foster such a feeling in 
the breasts of the Germans already fretting be- 
cause of our justly-aroused indignation over the 
loss of the Lusitania’s American passengers? 
And is it wise to let so much gold go abroad, 
with the war dragging on, perhaps, for several 
years? Of course, the argument may be used 
that the country has much superfluous cash on 
hand in the banks. That is not to be denied, but 
how long will these conditions last? In a few 
months there may follow such an era of expan- 
sion that the banks cannot furnish enough funds 
to meet the demands. 

However, it is by no means certain that the 
big British loan can be negotiated. The British 
investor naturally, will prefer to retain his gilt- 
edge American securities that would be neces- 
sary for such a plan. The interest rate is higher 
than English bonds pay and as the government 
cannot coerce the private owner or institution 
into relinquishing his or its holdings, the pro- 
posal is hardly beyond the talking stage. More- 
over, the need for the cash is not yet urgent, the 
recent flotation of the big domestic loan having 
relieved immediate necessities. Possibly, the 
money will be wanted toward the end of the year 
when the British government may have to devise 
means to compel the yielding of the American 
securities now in the hands of individuals or pri- 
vate corporations. The difficulties in arranging 
for the loan in the manner noted are so great 
that it may be impossible to consummate the deal 
as defined. Already, the New York bankers are 
suggesting that a rearrangement may be neces- 
sary. 


DISPROVING STANDPAT BUNCOERS 


IFFICIAL figures show that the trade bal- 
ance in favor of the United States for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, was the greatest in its 
history, the totals reaching $1,094,422,792, an in- 
crease of $623,800,000 over the year preceding and 
$428,600,000 more than the best previous record 
noted in 1908. Our total exports were valued at 
$2,768,643.532, an increase of $404,500,000 over the 
figures of the prior year. Imports were $1,674,220- 
740, a decrease of $219,700,000. Whereas, last 
year we exported $45,499,870 more gold than we 
received, this year the tables are turned and our 
net gain to June 30 was $25,344,007, or a total 
difference of nearly $71,000,000. The decrease 
in commerce amounting to $219,700,000 in the 
import trade, naturally, has resulted in a falling 
off in customs receipts. Yet standpat journals 
like the Los Angeles Times are found declaring 
that the shrinkage in revenues is due to the 
tariff, and that the American market is being de- 
Iuged with cheap labor importations. An elab- 
orate attempt was made—before the official fig- 
ures were published—to show that the imports 
under the free trade tariff would exceed the pre- 
ceding year’s figures by upward of $100,000,000, 
instead of which they were $219,000,000 shy of 
the 1914 record. The difference is, of course, 
attributable to the war. 
Doubtless, the estimated increase in imports 
sent out by the Washington bureau of the Times 
was passed on to the correspondent from the 
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Republican campaign headquarters. The argu- 
ment made was that in spite of increased im- 
portations the revenues had diminished by $90,- 
000,000, showing plainly the evil workings of the 
Democratic tariff. What are the facts: If on to- 
tal importations of $1,893,920,740 the customs re- 
ceipts of 1914 were $299,128,507, as the Times 
states, it follows that with decreased imports to 
the tune of $219,000,000 there would be a natural 
shrinkage of at least $27,000,000 in revenues, which 
is probably the truth. This deduction is based 
on the Times’ own figures. For example, the 
imports for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1915, 
are placed at $1,674,220,740, yielding $209,208,107, 
or about 12.5 per cent. Apply this ratio to the 
$219,000,000 of decreased imports and we get the 
approximate loss of $27,000,000. But, says the 
Times, the excess of disbursements over receipts 
is $64,000,000. Possibly, but of this outgo up- 
ward of $30,000.000 was spent on Panama Canal 
construction. Now add the $27,000,000 shortage 
on imports, due to the war, and we are so near 
breaking even that the deficit is hardly worth 
mentioning. 

Considering the great crisis through which the 
United States is passing, due to the war, impar- 
tial critics will concede that the showing, in- 
stead of proving the inefficacy of the Democratic 
tariff, demonstrates its remarkable fairness and 
the wisdom of those who were able to make so 
close an estimate as to the customs receipts. 
Truth is, the sole hope of the Republicans to 
return to power is by making an issue of tha 
poor old fetish the protective tariff. The new 
tariff law is ruining the country! It is creating 
a great annual deficit! Bosh! It is doing noth- 
ing of the kind. It is coming nearer to doing 
what the framers of it promised than was thougl.* 
possible even by its best friends. As for sugar, 
the Hawaiian plantations are paying extra divi- 
dends and breaking all records, while the beet 
sugar factories of California are on the eve of 
the greatest harvest campaign they have ex- 
perienced. If the Republican campaign com- 
nlittee expects to make converts it will have to 
do better than the recent exhibition of alleged 
facts promulgated by the esteemed Times. 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 


ULY has been considerably the most success- 


* ful and profitable month in the history of the 
Exposition, and at the end of last week the di- 
rectors were gratified by a net income of about 
$330,000. The notable increase in attendance 
started in the middle of June, and the daily av- 
erage has been steadily forging ahead ever since. 
The net income for the four weeks ending July 
11 was practically double that of the sixteen weeks 
from the opening day to June 13. Up to July 11 
the gross income was $3,020,274, and the total 
expenditure $2,839,594. 
kK O* 

Again has Theodore Roosevelt proved him- 
self the most interesting of human exhibits. In 
his four days’ visit he was at once the most 
indefatigable of sightseers and the most sought- 
for sight. The two detectives detailed to trail 
him during his sojourn here collapsed after his 
departure, complaining that his stride had been 
too strenuous for them. The colonel was willing 
to talk about everything except politics. Only 
once was he trapped into any verbal contempla- 
tion of next year’s presidential election. The 
story had been industriously circulated that in a 
moment of enthusiasm, while extolling the vir- 
tues of his friend. Governor Hiram Johnson, 
the colonel had declared that Johnson would be 
the next President. When the story reached the 
colonel’s ears, he denounced it as “tomfoolery” 
and was obviously annoyed. The colonel, of 
course, has his candidate, and sees him whenever 
he confronts the mirror. 

* * Ok 

Mr. Bryan filled two pulpit engagements on 
his return here last Sunday. He was vexed when 
Bishop Hughes innocently announced that the 
Commoner’s homily would not cost a cent. He 
thought that everyone ought to know that he 
had heen talking on religion for twenty-five years 
and had never been paid for it. In the evening 
he addressed an overflowing congregation in Dr. 
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Aked’s church. He vigorously slammed Roose- 
velt’s “Preparedness” speech without mentioning 
the colonel’s name. Then, in alluding to Dr. 
Aked’s announced lecture on “War and Peace: 
A Reply to Colonel Roosevelt,” Mr. Bryan some- 
what illogically and unkindly remarked, “This 
is to be a needless answer to a useless speech.” 
a ae 


Billy Sunday leaves his ranch in Oregon this 
week where he has been resting in preparation 
for his efforts in San Francisco. He is to have 
his day at .the Exposition, but will open his 
campaign at the Union Evangelistic Tabernacle 
next Sunday, following in the wake of the elo- 
quent Scotch revivalist, Dr. McNeill. B. Fay 
Mills of Los Angeles is due at the Tabernacle 
August 12. 

kk O* 

Frank Pixley is the author of this year’s Grove 
Play to be given by the Bohemian Club Satur- 
day, August 7, and much is expected of the popu- 
lar and successful librettist. The play is called 
“Apollo,” and its story deals with the disintegra- 
tion of the gods of mythology. The opening scene 
is on Mount Olympus where Jupiter and his col- 
leagues are discovered bemoaning the decline of 
their influence, due to the triumph of science 
over superstition. The plot develops until pro- 
gress and modern inventions have deprived the 
ancient deities of all their power, if not their 
prestige. George Hamlin, the Chicago tenor, 
will appear in the title role. Other important 
parts have been assigned to Richard Hotaling 
and Marshall Darrach. The incidental music is 
written by Edward Schneider. Jack London, 
who is to write next year’s Grove Play, re- 
turned last week from Honolulu in order to at- 
tend the jinks. London astonished his friends 
by arriving with a valet—a Japanese, but he has 
been at pains to explain that his man will never 
be required to put studs in-a starched shirt. 

x Ok Ox 


Margaret Anglin and her company of picked 
players are busy at the University of California’s 
Greek Theater with a three weeks’ preparation 
for the Greek plays which she is to produce. 
“Iphigenia in Atlis” will be given Saturday, Aug- 
ust 14; “Medea” the following Saturday, and 
“Electra,” Saturday, August 28. It is a labor of 
love for Miss Anglin, since the expenses of pro- 
duction which are very large cannot be met by 
the receipts of three performances. Walter Dam- 
rosch who has composed special music for the 
productions arrives this week to direct the orches- 


tra and chorus. 
kok Ok 


As I predicted last week, Alfred Hertz has 
been chosen to succeed Henry Hadley as director 
of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. 
Hertz’ services have been secured at the same 
figure as his predecessor’s—$10,000 a year. Di- 
rector Hertz, however, expects to give at least 
twice as many concerts as heretofore, and de- 
mands the nucleus of a permanent orchestra, 
the engagement of a nttmber of artists who can 
give practically all their attention to the work 
of the orchestra. 

xk Ok 


Ludy Langer of Los Angeles, who is a student 
at the University of California, put in an aston- 
ishing week’s work in the water, breaking five 
swimming records in seven days and capturing 
the championship of the United States by swim- 
ming a mile in 24 minutes 592-5 seconds, which 
is 41 seconds better time than the previous Amer- 
ican record. Langer also holds the record for the 
quarter and the half mile. 


* * OF 


Curiosity may have impelled many to see and 
hear the once much advertised mayor of San 
Vrancisco, but at all events Eugene Schmitz fired 
the opening gun of his campaign before an audi- 
ence that taxed Dreamland Rink beyond its 5000 
capacity, and by 9 o’clock the police had to turn 
many hundreds away. Schmitz appeared to be 
strangely proud of his record and promised a 
recurrence of the “good times’ which had dis- 
tinguished his mayoralty if the people should 
again elect him mayor. It would be interesting 
to know who is supplying the funds for this 
extraordinary campaign. Schmitz himself is said 


to be penniless. 
* * * 


Chicago’s terrible catastrophe, of course, put 
an end to the elaborate preparations for Illinois 
Day, Tuesday, at the Exposition, and the many 
events arranged in honor of Governor Dunne 
and Mayor Thompson who hurried back to the 
stricken city as soon as possible. The Illinois 
building at the Exposition is in mourning, and 
in place of the anticipated festivities memorial 
services were held. 

San Francisco, July 28. 
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VW Me 


Browsings in an old 
Book Bhap . 


CCASIONALLY. in the Old Book Shop, I 


run across a philosophical disquisition on the 
craft and “venerie” of the book-hunter. As a 
book about books is always of interest to me, | 
am hoping the one I uncovered this week, “Ex- 
cursions in Libraria,” by G. H. Powell, will yield 
to “Browsing” readers its quota of entertainment. 
Mr. Powell is a collector, a disciple of Petrarch, 
of DeBury and of Dibdin, and as such his private 
library has been greatly enriched by his years of 
activity. The works familiarly cited and quoted 
are almost all in his own possession, Vhey com- 
prise not a few “out-of-the-way” books and sev- 
eral that are undoubtedly rare. I know | wish 
they reposed on the shelves of my own fibrary. 
Mr. Powell points out what many of us have long 
realized that rarity is, by itself, no proof of value, 
since among the worst and most worthless books 
may be included those most difficult to procure. 
Again, because a book is seldom seen in the mar- 
ket does not argue its rarity; in stockbroking lan- 
guage, it may be “well-held” in many quarters. 
Rare books are those which, being naturally few 
in number, have become sought after for that rea- 
son. To employ a paraphrase, “Some books are 
born rare, some achieve rarity,” by their merits 
or demerits, and “some have rarity thrust upon 
them.” Occasionally, a book becomes a rarity by 
artificial diminution or destruction of the supply. 
Thus by accident or by crime many valuable 
books have been destroyed. 


It was George Eliot who observed of one of 
her famous characters that “He was not above 
the vulgarity of thinking that nothing but the 
best [furniture] would do for him.” Is it a vul- 
garity to crave the best editions? Of course, as 
Mr Powell remarks, “Everyone cannot have 
them.’ But for him who can there they are! 
There is much joy to the collector in acquiring a 
coveted first edition of any famous work. J shall 
not soon forget the thrill that seized me when I 
came across Dibdin’s “Bibliomania” dated 1809, 
a precious first edition, in thin boards, squeezed 
between two heavy quartus, waiting patiently for 
release from bondage! I felt like a round table 
knight who has just rescued a fair prisoner from 
an ogre, and off to my own castle I bore my 
grateful prize. Who had the first library? It is 
said that King Osymandias, whose collection was 
formed, we are told, “less than four centuries 
after the flood,” might have been able to tell us 
something of the literature already known to be 
destroyed at that date. I wonder if King 
Osymandias had his collection catalogued and in 
charge of a librarian? Doubtless, this first of 
libraries, possessed a priceless relic of still earlier 
literature, giving, perhaps, a graphic account of 
the Deluge as told by an eye-witness; or of that 
famous worker in brass and iron, Tubal-Cain; or, 
possibly, the Life of Enoch by his son Methuse- 
lah. What would one not give to have a trilogy 
on Noah's three sons, Shem, Ham and Japheth? 
Il venture that King Osymandias’ library teemed 
with references to this famous trio! Early his- 
tories, too, are so fascinating! The story of the 
founding and growth of the city of Enoch, in the 
land of Nod, on the east of Eden, what a prize 
were that! Ora description of the tower of 
Babel and of the confusion of speech that dated 
from the upreach of that famous pile of brick and 
stone! Where is King Osymandias’ library now? 
Where are the snows of yesteryear? 

Jean Froissart, canon and treasurer of the town 
of Chimay, France, whose chronicles of France, 
I:ngland and Spain have given the fourteenth 
century historian lasting fame, is drawn upon by 
Powell for the particulars of a Gascon tragedy, 
which Froissart learned from a chevalier with 
whom he rode from Pamiers to Ortais. Gaston 
Phoebus III, Comte de Foix, occupied the castle 
of Moncada, which citadel his ancestor, the first 
Gaston, had built in 1240, after a Spanish model. 
Gaston III was a brute, possessed of an unbridled 
passion, and his tower was the scene of un- 
paralleled crimes in his lifetime. Yet he received 
Froissart in November, 1388, with good cheer, 
and entertained him for three months. At that 
time the count was fifty-nine years old, hand- 
some, tall—a sort of Admirable Crichton, in his 





personal attainments. Gaston was married to a 
sister of the king of Navarre. They had one 
son, Gaston, a brave youth. But the count and 
his lady were not on good terms. His brother- 
in-law, the king, owed him 200,000 francs on a 
bond. His wife offered to go to Navarre and 
collect it. She was allowed to do so, but the 
king refused to give up the coin and the countess, 
fearing to return empty handed, stayed on in- 
definitely at Navarre. Young Gaston on his 
travels, visited his uncle’s court and tried to per- 
suade his mother to go back with him. But she 
dared not, since his father had not commissioned 
him. When Gaston went to take leave of his 
uncle that sly fox gave his nephew a_ white 
powder to put on his father’s food, assuring him 
it would create a desire to be reconciled to the 
countess. Swearing him to secrecy, the king let 
Gaston depart, and the poor youngster went to 
his death, for the count, by accident, discovered 
the powder, fed it to a dog, that died in con- 
vulsions and, without investigation, poniarded 
the innocent fad of fifteen. 

From the Disciplina Clericalis of Petrus Al- 
fonsus, a Spanish Jew, a pious composition and 
a famous collection not unknown to students of 
early modern literature, Powell gets many first 
class stories, enough to make a most delectabic 
chapter. Alfonsus was born in the eleventh cen- 
tury and he laid under contribution passages from 
priceless and rare manuscripts and Greek trans- 
lations of obscurer Ethiopian originals. A French 
version of the Disciplina was published by Bar- 
bazan in 1760 under the name of “La Castoiement 
dun Pere a son Fils.” What particularly inter- 
ests me in the review of the Disciplina is the men- 
tion of a character called “Maymund the lazy,” a 
celebrated domestic servant around whose oddi- 
ties are woven endless entertaining anecdotes. 
Here is one, which my sagacious readers will at 
once recognize as the source of a “modern” story 
that has had great vogue of late years: 


Maymund’s master is returning home from the 
market place in cheery mood, having effected sev- 
eral good bargains. He sees his servant coming 
to meet him and, knowing the rascal’s habits, en- 
joins him strictly to repeat no “evil reports.” “O, 
no,” said Maymund, “but our little dog Pipella is 
dead.” “How did she die?” “The mule got 
frightened, broke his halter, and in running away 
trampled her to death.” 

“What frightened the mule?” 

“Your son fell from the solarium (top of the 
house) and broke his neck.” 

“What did his mother do?” 

“She died of grief,” 

“Who is looking after the house.” 

“Nobody, for it is burnt to ashes with every- 
body inside it.” 

“How was it burnt?” 

“From the flaring of torches at your 
funeral.” 

Anything new under the sun? Hardly! 

There is a breezy chapter on Port Royal, “the 
Pirate’s Paradise,” reviewing “A New and Exact 
Account of Jamaica” by Charles Leslie, a 1740 
edition which I wouldn’t mind possessing. Old 
friends like Brasiliano, a Dutch “pyrate,” John 
Davis who captured Nicaragua, and that cham- 
pion swashbuckler, Henry Morgan, who lives in 
history as the man who sacked Panama, are in- 
troduced and their exploits retold. It is a fetch- 
ing narrative. Powell contrasts Leslie’s stories 
with those related by Exquemelin in his famous 
“Flistory of the Buccaneers,” a volume that en- 
riches my own Jibrary. Morgan, it will be re- 
called, afterward purchased a plantation with 
his share of the plunder of Panama, settled down 
to a civil career, was made a councillor of Jamai- 
ca, and eventually knighted by Charles II. He 
even became lieutenant-governor of the island. 
Yet at a later date he was called to account for 
his past sins and sent a prisoner to England, 
where, unaccused and unheard, he languished and 
died. John Evelyn in his famous diary records 
that one day he attended the council on trade 
and plantations, of which he was a meinber, 
when a letter was received and read from Sir 
Thomas Modiford of Jamaica, telling of the 
Panama expedition. In a diary entry of August 
19, 1691, Evelyn writes: 

“Coll. Morgan’s exploit was very brave. They 
took, burnt and pillag’d ye towne of vast treas- 
ures, but the rest of tne booty had been shipp’d 
off and lay at anchor in the South Sea, so that 
after our men had rang’d the country sixty miles 
about, they went back to Nombre de Dios, and 
embark’d for Jamaica. Such an action had not 
been done since the famous Drake.” 

Note that Evelyn alludes to the exploits of 
“our men.” Clearly, it was an authorized expedi- 
tion. In fact, Morgan never acted without a com- 
mission. He was a licensed “privateer.” But 
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ITH the appearance of the second Imagist 


anthology—fortunately they have dropped 
the French title, and this volume is called simply 
“Some Imagist Poets’—the tendency of the 
school is very clearly shown, and it is possible to 
form at) adequate idea of its place in contem- 
porary poetry. To one acquainted with the 
work of these young poets the first anthology 
was extremely haphazard and inadequate; poets 
who were not, strictly speaking, Imagists at all 
were included, others were not properly repre- 
sented, and the whole effect was a distinct con- 
fusion. But in this second volume the move- 
ment is crystalizing, the outsiders have been ex 
cluded, and there can be no unfairness in judging 
the school by its standard. 

In the last year much technical criticism has 
been written about Imagism, criticism which has 
for the most part left on the mind of the reader 
a confused sense of technicalities, of the psycho- 
logical value of the image, of the errors of sym- 
bolism, of the technic of free verse, wave-lengths, 
rhythm-curves and the like. That Jmagism has 
called forth so much criticism of this sort is, it 
seems to me, an inherent sign of weakness, For 
these things belong to the craft of verse-writing, 
the craft which must always be present, yet misr 
not be apparent. The Imagists themselves have 
insisted so strongly on technic, so strongly on 
the subtleties of word-picturing, that they have 
confused the issue. The dangers of any artistic 
school are always most clearly visible in the less 
talented members, and in the less successful 
Imagistic poems, one cannot distinguish the 
poetry for the images. 

Yet as a school there can be no doubt that the 
imagists have already accomplished much that is 
valuable, and will accomplish more. They have 
brought to a point and focused pertinently the 
modern revolt against bombast, the revolt against 
rhymed ethics, and the revolt against the old, set 
verse forms. They have shown definitely that 
free verse, although it is much more difficult to 
handle technically than the regular verse forms, 
yet can be concise, lyrical and haunting, a tning 
which Whitman with all his breadth and sweep 
failed to do. They have reintroduced into our 
poetry what has been wittily called “the key-hole 
type of poetry,” a type which the Greeks used to 
perfection and of which the Orient, Japan in par- 
ticular, is ast master. For all this we cannot be 
too thankful. 

Yet in opposing as they do—it is definitely 
stated in the preface to this second anthology—— 
“the cosmic poet,’ they have deliberately dis- 
carded, along with its weakness, the strength of 
English poetry. For it is precisely this sense of 
cosmicality, this breadth of vision, this feeling 
that the poet has penetrated and reconciled all 
things—not merely sensuous images, no matter 
how keen, and has, somehow, woven of them all 
a definite pattern—this element it is which has 
distinguished all our greatest English poets. And, 
since, after all, these young men and women are 
English and American, not Greeks and Japanese, 
in discarding all this they have labeled them- 
selves definitely as belonging to a minor school. 

But, having once definitely settled what they 
are not we may proceed to enjoy them for what 
they are. This anthology is like a string of de- 
lectable gems, each beautiful, polished, separate 
and remote. The enchanted palace to which 
their key-hole gives swift glimpses is at once 
sensitive and vivid, full of singing, and very 
beautiful. Jt is, too, very welcome. Of the six 
poets included in this volume it becomes clearer 
and still clearer that the most subtle, the most 
purely imagistic and clean-cut is I. D. Her 
poems have a magic in them, a swiftness of vision 
and an economy of thought and word which is 
not touched by any of the others. We = should 
like to reprint four of her seven poems, but 
must content ourselves with these two: 

Oread 

Whirl up, sea 
Whirl your pointed pines, 
Splash your great pines 
On our rocks, 
Hurl your green over us, 
Cover us with your pools of fir, 

The Pool 
Are you alive? 
I touch you. 
You quiver like a sea-fish. 


I cover you with my net, 
What are you—banded one? 


Richard Aldington again offers several very 
sensitive, lyrical poems, “truly imagistic in charac- 
ter. But on the whole he leaves a less perfect 
impression than in the earlier anthology, perhaps, 
because in his longest poem, “Childhood,” he has 
abandoned beauty to disparage ugliness at great 








length. “Lemures’” and “The Poplar” are both 
unusually beautiful. IF. S. Flint again shows him- 
self a thorough master of the new free medium. 
His poems have a warmth and humanity, which 
he shares with D. H. Lawrence. The following 
by Flint is particularly haunting: 
Accident 

Dear one! 

you sit there 

in the corner of the carriage; 


and you do not knew me; 
and your eyes forbid. 


Is it the dirt, the squalor, 

the wear of human bodies, 

and the dead faces of our neighbors? 
These are but symbols, 


You are proud; I praise you; 
your mouth is set; you see beyond us; 
and you see nothing. 


I have the vision of your calm, cold face, 
and of the black hair that waves above it; 
¥ watch you; I love you; 

I desire you, 


There is a quiet here 
within the thud-thud of the wheels 
upon the railway. 


There is a quiet here 
within my heart, 
but tense and tender 


This is my station 


Of the other three, D. H. Lawrence, Amy Low- 
elf and John Gould Fletcher are so well known, 
and have published so many volumes of their own 
that it is not quite possible to identify them 
wholly with the group. They are all adequately 
represented here. 

Ezra Pound, who was prominent in the last 
anthology, is noticeably absent from this, having 
gone over to the “Vorticists.” It is a pity, for 
he was at one time a true Iinagist. Ford Madox 
Hueffer, who was included in the earlier volume 
is also absent. He never was truly an Imagist, 
and has grown too big for the school; no one of 
them has written so big a poem as his “On 
Heaven.” The others have dropped out largely 
for personal reasons. 

It is evident that the Imagists have set their 
foot well on the ladder of success and are here 
to stay. Aside from their actual accomplish- 
ments, their leavening influence is great, and ex- 
ercised in the right direction. Let us wish them 
well! 

Authors’ Congress in San Francisco 


Miss Ina Coolbrith, in the congress of Authors 
and Journalists, which she called together recently 
at the San Francisco Exposition, devoted much 
time and more love to the subject of poetry. 
There were nearly a dozen addresses dealing 
with different phases of the subject. Of the poets 
Edwin Markham, Dr. Edward Robeson Taylor, 
Charles Phillips and Herbert Bashford spoke. 
Professor Alden and Professor Hill of Stanford, 
Professor Armes of the University of California 
and others represented the academic attitude. As 
was perhaps inevitable the congress devoted its 
energies principally to a review of the past, and 
for the most part the critica] discussion seems to 
have contented itself with reiterating those aca- 
demic truisms, so many of which have today 
ceased to be truths. Of contemporary poetry 
there was no adequate treatment. 

In a letter from one of the younger poets, a 
real modern, who attended, there is this entertain- 
ing bit: “In this backward looking congress,” she 
writes, “it was with great joy that I welcomed 
the more down-to-date ideas of that promising 
youth Edwin Markham, one of the most modern 
persons there and by far the nearest to the 
younger generation in thought and purpose. His 
insistence on the use of the plain human words 
of common speech, his rebellion against ‘poetic 
license’ and affectation and his insistence that 
‘every theme is a theme for the poet’ were as 
grateful to me as fire on a frosty night.” 

But the congress was worth attending for the 
one very beautiful ceremony of the crowning of 
Ina Coolbrith, poet laureate of California. Ina 
Coolbrith, author of a few very melodious lyrics 
which are, however, pretty widely known, was # 
contemporary of Bret Harte, Charles Warren 
Stoddard and Joaquin Miller and is the only one 
of the early Californians still living. She is an 
honorary member of the Bohemian Club of San 
Francisco—the only woman ever so honored— 
and has a big personality. Two of her sonnets, 
“California,” her ode, and “The Song of Blossom 
Time,” are known and loved from end to end of 
the state and to meet her is to yield one’s affec- 
tions. It was fitting, therefore, that California 
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should bestow on her the laurel crown of poets 
in token of love and gratitude, and the speeches 
of presentation, made by United States Senator 
Jams D. Phelan and Dr. Wheeler of th University 
of California, were dignified and beautiful and 
worthy of the occasion. When Miss Coolbrith 
accepted the crown in a few simple well chosen 
words there was genuine emotion. 


California is not the only state in the United 
States, it seems, which has been guilty of dis- 
courtesy to poets. [ast month the conservative 
Massachusetts, in her cultural stronghold, Cam- 
bridge, witnessed an extraordinary discourtesy to 
a distinguished guest, Alfred Noyes. Mr. Noyes, 
who was attending the commencement exercises 
at Harvard, had just finished reading his poem 
written for the Phi Beta Kappa society when he 
was arrested for debt, in connection with a dis- 
pute over a commission alleged to be due to a 
local lecture bureau. Fortunately, his friends fur- 
nished bonds and Mr. Noyes was spared a trip 
to the police station, But what a comment on 
American manners! 
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From the bulletin of the 
America we learn, however, that Boston has not 
in toto abandoned its reverence for poets and 
poetry. The Author’s Club has recently been de- 
voting much time to poetry, and its department, 
known as “Shop-Lalk” where poems are read and 
criticised, has been unusually active. At the last 
meeting of this department Josephine Preston 
Peabody and Robert Frost were among the 
speakers. Boston's activity in matters poetic is, 
however, taking a more ambitious turn, and a fit- 
tle group of poets and other. writers has success- 
fully launched the Poetry Saciety of New Eng- 
land. It will be in the nature of a younger sister 
of the Poetry Society of America and will be 
affiliated with it. 


Poetry Society of 


That Elizabeth Barrett, in the days before she 
was Mrs. Browning, did not hesitate to criticise. 
very respectfully, yet frankly, the poems of the 
great man who was later to become her husband, 
is an interesting bit of human information which 
we find in “New Poems,” by Robert Browning 
and Elizabeth Barrett Browning. As a whole the 
volume is rather the rag-tag and bob-tail of the 
work of these two immortals. But Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s criticisms, contained in letters to Robert, are 
good. They deal mostly with inversions and ob- 
scurities, and anyone who has profited by the sin- 
cere and intelligent criticism of a fellow-crafts- 
man will know that, undoubtedly, they were very 
good for her liege. 





Whimsy is a quality which is more often found 
in prose than in verse these days. But when it is 
at its best it is utterly delightful. Of our young 
1oets Nicholas Vachel Lindsay is the one who 
has made the most successful use of it. Here is 
a recent hit from a series called “Cruikshank 
Drawings in Verse.” We reprint it from the 
Chicago Evening Post. 


ilist! Or, the Haughty Butler 


A haughty butler came to me 

By moonlight gray, when earth was sleepine. 
Drecping his awful crest, 

His cheek was streaked. He nad been weeping, 
With lagging feet. with hat in hana, 

Quite like a timid poor relation, 

He wailed of mysteries and of shames, 

Yet blessed me, called me his salvation, 

I” J] BUT LENT A SECRET EAR! 


And then he told, O what a tangle! 
The sort of tale that gives proud dukes 
And demi-gods their nobler angle, 


*Tis only safe to tell thus much. 

It shows a butler can be human, 

And moan and sigh, and droop the eye, 
And weep, like any tender woman. 


Here is another inimitable bit from his latest 
volume, “The Congo and Other Poems.” It is 
one of twenty “Moon Poems:” 


Yet Gentle will the Griffin Be 

(What Grandpa told the children) 
The moon? It is a griffin’s egg, 
Hatching to-morrow night, 
And how the little bovs will watch 
With shouting and delight 
To see him break the shell and stretch 
And creep across the sky. 
The boys will laugh. The little girls, 
TI fear, may hide and ery. 
Yet gentle will the griffin be, 
Most decorous and fat, 
He’ll walk up to the milky way 
and lap it like a cat. 
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America’s one Great Remaining Adventure ---By Randolph Bartlett 


HERE, in all this vast country, is there to 


be found a Great Adventure. It would 
seem, almost, that the days of adventure, like the 
age of chivalry, are gone forever. All the 
streams are traversed and measured, and most of 
the waterfalls harnessed to machinery for pur- 
poses as tranquil as those for which the once 
formidable bovine tribes have been made the most 
docile of domestic animals. Wildernesses of a 
few years ago are now for sale at so much the 
acre, or are carefully guarded in the name of con- 
servation. Wild beasts are timid and hard to 
find, their wildness no longer being in the sense 
of ferocity, but in that of well-founded fear of the 
hunter. By reason of the prevalence of auto- 
mobiles and express trains, traveling at great 
speed has ceased to be an adventure, and has be- 
come a habit; and the principles, at least, of aerial 
navigation being of common knowledge, flying 
has descended from the plane of adventure to that 
of merely casting dice with death. Merely to 
risk one’s life is not being adventurous; a fool can 
attempt to stand on his head on the ledge of the 
top story of a high building, but the true adven- 
turer is not a fool, and an act must offer sonic- 
thing besides mere danger, to lure him from the 
beaten paths. He does not seek peril, he merely 
ignores it, or at least defies it to turn him aside 
from his course. 


Now, the reason there are so few adventures 
these days, the reason we have no great com- 
panies formed like that from which the Hudson’s 
Bay Company (originally chartered as “The Com 
pany of One Hundred Adventurers”) sprang, sev- 
eral centuries ago in England, is not that men 
have lost the spirit of exploration and conquest, 
but that the frontiers have disappeared. The geo- 
logical survey and the reclamation service have 
destroyed the west, and it is no longer written 
with a capital W. The gun-toter of yesteryear 
is operating a truck garden, while Saloon Sal is 
respectably married and her daughters almost 
speak French and are never without a powder 
puff. In a few years the rancher will round up 
his cattle in an automobile specially designed for 
jumping irrigation ditches, and the last vestige of 
the picturesqtie will have disappeared from the 
plains and the ranges. Go where you will, the 
scenes wherein the Buffalo Bills and Deadwood 
Dicks of real life and unreal fiction disported 
themselves only a decade or two ago, have been 
reconstructed for purposes which may promote 
economic progress, but which compel the adven- 
turer to go to unspoiled continents, in pursuit of 
unmapped sensations—with one exception. 


So completely has New York become the domi- 
nant note in our national life, that there is, prob- 
ably, no normal youth who does not look forward 
to a visit, at least, to that great city, at some time. 
in his life. He may not feel its call as a place to 
live and do his life work, but no matter what his 
work may be, it cannot but be influenced by the 
all-pervading influence of this actual capital ot 
the country. Be he banker, merchant, physician, 
Jawyer, manufacturer, farmer-—-New York pro- 
vides him with his market, his standards, his ma- 
terials, his tools his inventions, his periodicals 
his clearing house of product or ideas. He can- 
not escape it. He is forced to think of it daily in 
his routine of existence, and unless entirely de- 
void of imagination, he cannot help speculating 
upon the character of the city which occupies so 
large a place in his life, no matter how far it may 
be from his home. And this speculation, this cur- 
josity, leads him inevitably to the point where he 
is constantly on the watch for an opportunity to 
see for himself that of which he knows so much 
and yet so little. To him the city presents itself, 
through various social and husiness telescopes, 
as a maze of commerce, a sink of iniquity, a 
seething mass of humanity, a glittering tiara of 
life in which all the brightest jewels are set, a 
sordid community where wealth and power con- 
centrate their oppression of weakness and pov- 
erty, papier mache society, a constant round of 
pleasure, and so on, depending upon his own out- 
look upon life. A socialist. it means to him the 
point at which all social reform must begin, in 
order to reach the nation as a whole; a capitalist 
it means the center of co-operation; an artist it 
means the place where he must first be recog- 
nized in order to gain a public hearing else- 
where. For, at bottom, consciously or not, New 
York is every American’s epitome of life. 

So the great adventure of going to New York 
divides itself naturally into two classes—the visit 
temporary, for purposes of pleasure. often dis- 
guised by the adventurer (even from himself) as 
a business journey—and the migration permanent, 








in which the adventurer, convinced of his own 
strength and ability, determines to become an in- 
tegral part of that potent force he constantly en- 
counters. All this he has worked out in his own 
mind, but the real magnitude of his undertaking 
does not dawn upon him until his plans mature, 
and he informs his friends of his determination. 

“Going to New York? Well say, before you 
there? Well, you'll find everything very different 
from anything you have ever seen.’ And then 
come the strophes and antistrophes. 


“You can go about for days and never meet a 
soul you know.” 

“Vou can’t stand at Forty-second and Broad- 
way ten minutes without meeting an acquaint- 
ance 

“You'll never endure the heat in summer.” 


“You'll freeze to death in winter.” 

“New York will never know you have arrived.” 

So they go on, these croakers, until the adven- 
turer begins to wonder how the city came to be 
so large, if it be such a terrible place, eating 
alive everyone who approaches. If it has such 
an ogre’s disposition, he wonders how it happens 
that if has not, long ago, automatically ceased to 
exist, simply by the process of destroying all 
newcomers. Yet there are rifts in the gloom. 
He meets other friends, convivial fellows, who 
have been to New York, and have not found it 
without a certain compensating attraction to 
make up for all these pernicious qualities. 


“Going to New York? Gee! Wish I could go 
with you. But say, I'll give you a fetter of in- 
troduction to Billy Smith, and say! Believe me, 
boy, he knows that burg. Why, he and _ the 
mayor are just like brothers, and every time le 
goes into a cafe, no matter where, the head 
waiter just puts the whole place at his disposal. 
He'll fix you up in great shape, and youll have 
the time of your life. Youll like Bill’’ And then 
there is this familiar remark: 


“Going to New York? Well say, before you 
go, don’t let me forget to give you the address 
of a certain cafe on ’Steenth street. You'd never 
find it yourself. There’s no sign over the door, 
and thousands of people who have lived in New 
York all their lives never heard of it—thousands! 
And bohemian—well I guess!" 


By the time he has been told of a dozen or 
more of these wonderful resorts the adventurer 
is beginning to think that the life of the New 
York cafe proprietor must be a constant struggie 
to avoid patronage. He pictures the dismay upon 
the face of the restaurateur as a new customer 
enters the door. “The devil! Discovered again!” 
And forthwith the purveyor of viands sends for 
a van, and in the dead of night moves the entire 
outfit to some other obscure cellar where he may 
have a little peace from the encroachments of 
persons bent upon buying food and drink from 
him. Tt is not like that in the old home town, 
where every eating place has its big electric sign, 
and uses every means to induce more or less hun- 
gry persons to go there to dine. So he fills page 
after page of his voluminous memorandum book 
with addresses of these anonymous, uncommer- 
cial cafes, realizing, after a time, that if he tries 
to eat his way down the list in less than a year, 
he will founder. 


Most insistent of all the warnings, however, is 
that New York is the most callous, selfish place 
in the world. This is the thing that is constant- 
ly impressed upon the daring individual who is 
about to embark upon this perilous adventure. 
Just what is meant by this statement is difficult 
for him to ascertain. Tt was hardly his expecta- 
tion that, as soon as it was noised abroad in 
Gotham that he was about to arrive there, a pub- 
lic holiday would be declared and a reception and 
banquet given in his honor. He did not hope to 
be met at the station by the board of aldermen 
and escorted to the most palatial hotel with full 
military honors and a brass band. He expected 
to slip into the city rather modestly, find his way 
to a convenient and inexpensive hostelry, and 
pursue his quiet way without fanfare or gold 
braid functions. Apparently, he would be per- 
mitted to do so, since New York is so callous to 
outsiders. With several thousand visitors pour- 
ing in every day, the adventurer realizes that the 
novelty of being visited must eventually pall upon 
the city, so he can hardly find it in his heart to 
chide its citizens for failing to do personal honor 
to every newcomer, Hence if this is the meaning 
of the city’s callousness he is not particularly 
worried about it. But there is usually a more 
sinister touch given to the word. The impres- 
sion is created that friends there are less friendly, 





that cordiality is less sincere, that few have the 
inclination for social intercourse or the more 
pleasant amenities of existence. 

He is made to understand, quite clearly, thar 
James Jones, now a bank president, does not ordi- 


narily begin the day by recalling the names of all 
the youngsters with whoin he used to go fishing 
twenty years before, and, in fact, it may prove 
quite a task to get him to remember the time they 
tied Sam Perkins’ clothes into hard knots, so that 
he was late for school. Indeed, he may not even 
recollect the epic occasion when the blacksmith’s 
son licked the teacher. The adventurer is warned 
that Mr. Jones does not stand in the door of his 
office all day, straining his eyes for the possible 
arrival of somebody from the old home town, but, 
on the coutrary. can be seen only by sending in 
a card by the office boy, as, he permits the busi- 
ness of his bank, with its several millions of dol- 
lars of deposits, to occupy almost his entire at- 
tention in business hours, to the complete ex- 
clusion of the joy of swapping yarns concerning 
those important events of the days when he was 
in knee pants and carried the bats for the home 
team when it played off the county championship 
with the nine from Squaw Hollow. It is depress- 
ing to think of such utter immersion in material 
things, and the adventurer sighs as he receives 
these accounts of the hardening influences of New 
York’s commercial life. 


He brightens considerably when he remembers 
the joys of Bohemia, as they are outlined to him 
hy sophisticated friends. He is given many direc- 
tions by as many wiseacres how to find this land 
of heart's desire. It is down around Washington 
Square, in the little cafes where artists and writer 
fellows meet. It is not. It is in upper 
Broadway where the restaurants all have dance 
and cabaret attachments. It is not. It is in the 
Bowery. And so the instructions and con- 
tradictions run indefinitely. He knows he will 
enjoy Bohemian life if he ever can find it. He 
decides that the only thing to do is go on the 
hunt for it himself. and, making a composite pic- 
ture from the many descriptions of Bohemia he 
has received, he comes to the conclusion that he 
will know he is in that delectable country when he 
finds a place where prevail the majority of the fol- 
lowing characteristics: noise; much smoking, 
especially by women; constant consumption of 
wine and beer; dancing on the tables; music by a 
violinist who is far superior to Kubelik; more 
noise; flowing neckties; the soft laughter of 
women; choruses hy the entire company; violent 
arguments about cubist pictures; ditto about so-~ 
cialism and George Bernard Shaw; more noise. 


Do these pictures seem fantastic and over- 
drawn to the sophists and to the apathetic stay- 
at-homes? Yet this is a mere suggestion of the 
pre-impressions of New York, the plans, the 
hopes, the fears, that pass through the minds of 
youths from Maine to California when New York 
is mentioned—and not only of them who are 
young in years, but likewise of them whose de- 
sire for adventure has not been dulled by long 
absorption in the mechanics of existence. For 
the call of the city is not the call of the white 
lights, the gaiety, the things to be seen and the 
things to be done. It goes deeper than that. It 
is the call of life itself, strong and insistent, upon 
those who are not satished to regard life’s pos- 
sibilities as exhausted in their own little zones. 
And to them New York epitomizes life. 


Is the city a devourer of men, from which only 
the rich and powerful can escape? Is it a de 
stroyer of ideals, casting high hopes and visions 
into a vast material crucible? Does it make all 
men selfish, and breed in them indifference to the 
loves of gentler days? Jn short, is life in this 
complex city a constant struggle. a hand to hand 
conflict in which only one in thousands can be 
victor, and in which each fights blindly, hacking 
this way and that, regardless who may fall, in his 
frantic desire to survive? Or, on the other hand, 
is it not a fountain of strength for the strong? 
Does it not inspire him who seeks inspiration and 
bring more love to him who toves? Do not men 
help each other there, and often stop in their 
hurried existence to speak an encouraging word, 
or hold out a hand to someone who has become 
weary or disabled? Finally, does not the city 
give back to every one, intensified a thousand 
fold, just what he brought to it? The answers 
are various, and never agree at all points; and 
that is why going to New York is the one Great 
Adventure remaining in America, for the possi- 
bilities are infinite, and each must be his own 
Columbus. 
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Back from Flat Rock Club 


Dr. Frank Cook came back from the wilds of 
Idaho and his vacation with the lat Rock Club 
wearing a mustache, which like adornment was 
noticeable on the upper lips of Dr. Rae Smith, 
Dr. Clarence Moore and Leroy Edwards, who si- 
multaneously sacrificed them within fifteen min 
utes of their arrival. Flat Rock Club is a fish- 
ing camp near Yellowstone Park owned by a 
dozen Los Angelans who annually journey north 
and east to enjoy the splendid fishing of that re- 
gion. Among the members, in addition to the 
above, are Dr, E. R. Smith, Dr. Guy Cochran, 
Dr, A. C. Rogers, and Dr. W. G. Cochran, a most 
congenial crowd. Two days after the hold-up in 
Yellowstone Park, Dr. Clarence Moore, Leroy 
Edwards and Dr. Frank Cook undertook to tramp 
to the park, a little matter of sixteen miles, in- 
tending to return to camp by the late afternoon 
train. They had started out for a morning stroll 
and the longer hike was an afterthought. Ar- 
rived at the park, dusty and hungry—and thirsty 
—nary a one had a red cent in his khakis. I am 
told that Dr. Cook raised the wind by pawning 
his Colt’s automatic with the railroad agent for a 
fiver, after which the trio ate, etcetera. They 
were able to get back without walking by jollying 
the conductor into a credit account, but not be- 
fore they were able to prove to the satisfaction 
of a deputy sheriff that they were in nowise af- 
filiated with the much-wanted highwaymen. Dr. 
Cook redeemed his pledge next day. 


Why Wesley Clark Smiles 


I met Wesley Clark on Spring street Wednes- 
day carrying a happy smile. Why? I asked him. 
“Just received a letter from Mrs. Clark,” he ex- 
plained, “that she will be home a week from to- 
day on the Santa Fe limited.” She has been 
visiting their daughter Lucile, who married 
Houghton Metcalf of Providence, Rhode Island, 
and although it will be hard to part from her 
new granddaughter, Priscilla, born June 20, there 
are compensations in returning to Southern Cali- 
fornia and her many friends here, not to speak 
of Wesley. 


Joe Scott Honors Dr. Moore 


When Dr. E. C. Moore was superintendent of 
public schools in Los Angeles he had a great ad- 
mirer in Joe Scott of the school board. To. Dr. 
Moore, now a visitor here, Joe gave a happy little 
dinner last Monday evening at the California 
Club to which were invited a score of mutual 
friends of the talented Harvard professor and his 
host. Short and brilliant speeches enlivened the 
occasion and a jolly time was enjoyed by Messrs. 
H. Z. Ozborne, R. W. Burnham, Robert N. Bulla, 
H. W. Brundige, Judge Perry Wood, Judge Pau) 
J. McCormick, M. F. Ihmsen, Louis M. Cole, 
J. O. Koepfli, E. J. Lickley, L. A. Hoskins, Dr. 
John R. Haynes, E. A. Dickson, Fred L. Alles, 
Judge Waldo M. York, Frank Wiggins and the 
guest of honor and the host. TI am surprised to 
find that among the several newspaper men pres- 
ent the name of the general does not appear. 





Inside Gossip About “Mutt and Jeff” 


Announcement is made by The Times that 
Mutt and Jeff are coming back to town, as a 
regular feature in that once scoffing journal. 
Thereby hangs a tale: The Times’ Mutt and Jeff 
are not likely to be the only ones to return to 
long desolate Los Angeles August 11. It may 
be expected that they will put in an appearance 
at their old home across the top of one of The 
Examiner’s sport pages. A few of their antics 
will bear the signature of Bud Fisher and then, 
alas, nevermore. But Mutt and Jeff will remain, 
for gossip in the art roms of local newspapers 
says the Hearst Syndicate has offered the job of 
drawing them to five or six comic artists of na- 
tional repute. Fisher’s contract with Hearst runs 
out early in August. That does not account 
for the absence of the well-known characters for 
the last four or five months. When it was found 
that the cartoonist did not intend to renew his 
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contract, orders were issued from Hearst head- 
quarters to hold up the Mutt and Jeff strips and 
be ready to spring them when they appeared in 
Opposition journals. Fisher was quick to grasp 
the game and discontinued furnishing his draw- 
ings thereby breaking his contract and hoping to 
obtain release in order that he might sooner be- 
gin work for his own syndicate, the principal 
hacker of which I understand is the Chicago 
Tribune. This idea, however, did not find ready 
acceptance with the Hearst papers and it is said 
Fisher has been drawing his salary from them 
all the time he has been preparing advance mat- 
ter for his syndicate. Discussion is renewed‘as 
to who was the real creator of these supposedly 
humorous characters. Newspaper men from Chi- 
cago have told local newspaper artists that A. 
Mutt was a direct adaptation from A. Piker, one 
of the creations of Claire Briggs, once of Chicago 
but now with the New York Tribune. Briggs 
is said to have run A. Piker for several months. 
twelve or thirteen years ago. In the same circles 
the original of Little Jeff is credited to George 
Herriman of Los Angeles, now on the Hearst 
Syndicate pavroll as the parent of the entire 
Dingbat family. Herriman, 1 am told, ran a 
Little Jeff series which he later abandoned and 
Fisher adopted the character as a companion to 
Mutt. Herriman has never taken credit for Jeff. 
telling his friends “Bud got away with Jeff and 
I didn’t. so he deserves all the credit he can get 
out of it.” I understand Herriman declined the 
drawing of a substitute Mutt and Jeff series for 
Hearst. 


Prize Package for Orpheus Club 


All hail to the Orpheus Club! That this body 
of young men could go to San Francisco and 
win a $3,000 prize in a world competition speaks 
volumes for the club and its director, J. P. Du- 
puy. The competition was open to clubs of be- 
tween fifty and sixty in membership and the Or- 
pheus produced fifty-three singers. At this writ- 
ing details have not arrived, but it is sufficient 
to know the result which speaks so loudly for 
the interest Los Angeles male choruses take in 
their work, The city’s interest could he still fur- 
ther shown by a more generous financial support 
of this club, which has not at all times had an 
easy financial row to hoe. The best applause 
Los Angeles can give the Orpheus Club is to 
over-subscribe its seat Jist for next season. O, you 
Ellis boys! 


Sutton and Hall in Luck 


It is a happy selection which President Bulla 
of the Chamber of Commerce has made of Ernest 
V. Sutton to represent that organization on the 
trip through the Sierra Nevada mountains to 
Mt. Whitney in the interests of building an auto- 
mobile road to that mountain peak. Ernest is a 
great lover of outdoors and an advocate of good 
automobile roads. In addition to his large in- 
terests with Jones, Renshaw, Sutton Company he 
has always found time to devote to what he re- 
gards as his civic duties and is now chairman 
of the board of city trustees of South Pasadena. 
The trip to the summit is to be made in con- 
junction with the Kern County Board of Trade. 
Another Los Angelan who will accompany the 
party is Wilbur Hall, once of The Tribune but 
now one of the most successful Southern Cali- 
fornia short story writers. Wilbur, I hear, is 
now disposing of his stories to the Saturday 
Evening Post and Collier’s at prices which make 
his old newspaper associates envious. 


Literary Honors for a Sob Sister 


Condensation as Jearned on the Evening Her- 
ald has earned Ruth Sterry $91.70. She has just 
been paid that sum by Life for what she did not 
write. Life, be it .nown, is conducting a con- 
test wherein ten cents is paid for every word 
under 1200 which the author does not write in 
all accepted short stories. Ruth’s story contained 
583 words. That the pride of the Herald sob 
sister staff has not forsaken her natural bent in 
taking up fiction (of course she has never written 
it on the Herald) is indicated by the title of her 
lucky story, “His Journey’s End.” She refuses, 
however, to give any inkling of its plot and 
her co-workers are anxiously awaiting its publi- 
cation. Not only has Miss Sterry $91.70 to spend 
for tearproof handkerchiefs but she may have 
$1,000, $500 or $250 for the same purpose, since 
she stands a chance of winning one of those sums 
when the final awards are made in the contest, 


No “Cultures” in “Crinklets” 


Advices received from the state hygienic Jabor- 
atory, maintained at the state university, recom- 
mend the abolition of the roller towel in schools 
and factories as a new means to ward off diph- 








theria, which is spread by the cultures. This ad- 
vice has been forestalled by the National Paper 
Products Company of San Francisco, which puts 
up fifty “washable” towels in an ingenious paper 
box fora dime. The towels are called “Crinklets” 
and are of paper. Joe Baruh, manager of the Zel- 
lerbach Paper Company, assures me that they All 
a long felt want and that all you have to do is 
to start a crinklet through the slot when the oth- 
ers will follow in natural sequence, as wanted, J 
should think every automobile owner would find 
these “Crinklets” a boon on a long trip in lieu of 
linen towels, on a camping trip especially. They 
are culture’’-less. 


Light on “Movie” Actors Salaries 


When “movie” actors fall out the public learns 
the truth. Just a little while ago Mary Pickford 
was getting a salary twice that of President Wil- 
son but now from testimony in a suit in Judge 
Wellborn’s court we learn she is receiving but 
$1,500 a week, quite a tidy little sum at that. 
Doubtless, the first story of her enormous salary 
was an unintentional error on the part of her 
press agent for which he was thoroughly scolded. 
Blanche Sweet seems to fall the farthest below 
published estimates, as her stipend is placed at 
$250 a week. All this interesting inside informa- 
tion came out in a suit of the Essanay company 
to prevent Helen Dunbar appearing with other 
aggregations. Helen, it appears, was getting $40 
weekly and objected to being starred at that fig- 
ure. She admitted, nay, even protested, that she 
was not of stellar caliber. Other interesting fig- 
ures of weekly salaries, as exposed at the trial, 
were as follows: Charlie Chaplin, $1,200; William 
Farnum, $1,000; Marguerite Clarke, $900; Mary 
Fulter, $500; Mabel Normand, $500; Maurice Cos- 
tello, $500; J. Warren Kerrigan, $400; Earle Wil- 
hams, $300. 


Editor Establishes an Alibi 


Editor Wooldridge of the Monrovia Messenger 
rises to remark that he has never by Sins of 
omission acquiesced in the proposed purchase by 
the county of the Monolith cement plant from the 
city of Los Angeles and remonstrates with me 
for my recent utterance that there had not been 
heard a murmur from Monrovia against the pro- 
jected raid on the county treasury. Proof posi- 
tive of a vigorous stand by The Messenger is sent 
me in two editorials in which the supervisors are 
warned that there are likely to be changes in the 
personnel of the board if the silly project of re- 
lieving the city of its white elephant is persisted 
in. Would that a few more of those country 
journals I accused of apathy could produce as 
good an alibi as The Messenger! 


Well Deserved Tribute to Leila Holterhoff 


My congratulations to Godfrey Holterhoff and 
his charming wife upon the honor which the 
Musical Leader of Chicago has conferred upon 
their talented daughter, Miss Leila Holterhoff, 
the blind soprano who is duplicating her Euro- 
pean successes in America. Godfrey Holterhoff 
as auditor of the Santa Fe is one of the most 
popular of Los Angeles citizens and this city 
claims Miss Leila as distinctly its own, although 
she has been abroad and in the east for a num- 
ber of years studying. In its last issue the Musi- 
cal Leader uses a beautiful picture of the Cali- 
fornia singer on its cover. In the same issue is 
an appreciation of her remarkable art. A won- 
derful tribute is paid to the singer’s mother in the 
article, which quotes a well-known artist as say- 
ing: “A woman of most unusual type is Mrs. God- 
frey Holterhoff, for in addition to a most fasci- 
nating personality, she impresses as the ‘guide, 
philosopher, and friend, one well fitted to under- 
stand and undertake the piloting of such a per- 
sonality as that of Leila Holterhoff, who is one of 
the most keenly alert persons I have ever met. 
She is absorbingly interesting and can do so 
many things that the average girl thinks too dith- 
cult to undertake.” It was nine years ago in 
Paris that Miss Holterhoff resolved to become a 
professional concert singer. Her debut in Ber- 
lin was accomplished with great success. Later 
she sang in other parts of Europe and America 
with great success. Her singing is refined, fin- 
ished, artistic and her voice is beautifully pro- 
duced. Last winter she conducted a number of 
classes in Boston and is considering returning to 
them next season, although she has received a 
tempting offer of a thirty weeks’ tour of the chief 
vaudeville houses. 


Coronation of Mikado Festivities 

William James Fogarty, Cook’s Los Angeles 
agent, tells me travel to China and Japan this 
season is heavier than at normal times. Even 
greater travel westward to the far east is ex- 
pected for the coronation of the Emperor of 
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Japan which will take place at Kyoto November 
10. His Majesty is to return to Tokyo Novem- 
ber 21 and while many of the coronation festivi- 
ties will be of a private character, there will be 
a public semi-state procession and grand military 
review in Tokyo and a naval review in Tokyo 
Bay. After the Emperor has left Kyoto the Im- 
perial Palace will be open to foreign visitors. 
Cook’s has arranged three special de luxe tours 
to leave San Francisco September 18, October 2 
and October 16, se 


Free Speech in Motion Pictures 


Spirited defense of free speech by means of 
motion pictures was made by David Wark Grif- 
fith, the genius of “The Clansman,” in an address 
delivered before the National Exhibitors’ Conven- 
tion held recently in San Francisco. In his re- 
marks Mr. Griffith said: “I tell you that when a 
majority of citizens in any community allow the 
censorship of one single motion picture—particu- 
larly showing to an audience of adults—the right 
of free speech in that community has once and 
for all and forevermore ceased to be. On the 
matter of censorship we think there has been very 
little common sense displayed by the public in 
general, We will agree with you in the argu- 
ment that for the sake of the children censorship 
for a class of pictures may be allowed. But for 
the motion picture presented to adults at the 
same place, in the same theater and under exact- 
ly the same conditions as the regular drama of 
the stage we demand the same fair treatment ac- 
corded the drama. Once allow the idea of cen- 
sorship to be accepted quietly and as a matter of 
course by the American people concerning the 
motion picture, how easy it will be for the spirit 
of intolerance that has already grown so import- 
ant in our nation to attack the stage and then the 
press itself. The motion picture is a form of 
speech as clean and decent and respectable as 
that of any art mankind has ever discovered. 
When the first little board of censorship was es- 
tablished six years ago we took it seriously—then 
expected exactly what has come to pass—when 
a man of the caliber of a captain of police of 
Chicago can tell two million American people 
what they shall and shall not go to see in the way 
of a motion picture. The policy of the censor- 
ship is to approve pictures which offend no one. 
That is one way of saying ‘we will have nothing 
in the pictures but milk and water.’ A motion 
picture of this class would be as interesting and 
efficient as a newspaper that never steps on any- 
one’s toes.” _ 


Why the Colonel Had Inside Page 


Meyer Lissner seems to have “put one over” on 
Publisher Earl of Los Angetes who is a fellow 
reformer. hut with whom he is not on sneaking 
terms. It was Lissner who acter as guide, phil- 
osopher and friend to the mighty Theodore when 
the Big Bull Moose visited Southern California. 
Tnasmuch as Edwin was one of the first of the 
Progressive leaders to greet Roosevelt when the 
former President arrived in San Francisco, it is 
startling to find his pet enemy appearing as 
cicerone to the notable visitor. arranging day- 
break visits to La Brea fossil pits and the Exposi- 
tion Park Museum and sunporting him in his con- 
troversy with the Santa Fe over narlor car seats. 
Perhaps, this state of affairs mav have had weight 
in determining news values in The Tribune edi- 
torial rooms as that paper Tuesday, I see, re- 
garded the Colonel as only good for the inside 
while Gov. Dunne was given four columns on the 
front page. The other papers were more con- 
siderate of the eminent enigma’s acknowledged 
love of publicity. a a 
Mrs. Bilicke in San Francisco 


I wonder what announcements of importance 
concerning the Alexandria are likely to follow 
the conferences which have heen held this week 
at San Francisco hetween Mrs, A. C. Bilicke and 
A. B. C, Dohrmann, her coadiutor in the handling 
of the huge estate of her late husband. Mrs. 
Bilicke was accompanied to the north by her 
young daughter and her two sons, the party stop- 
ping at the Fairmont, 


Good Oratory in L. A. I. Closing Arguments 
Tears and smiles followed each other in quick 
succession when Oscar Tawlor made his impas- 
sioned plea in the federal court in defense of the 
former directors of the Los Angeles Investment 


Company. Since his return from Washington, 
where as assistant United States attorney-gen- 
eral he was in the thick of the Ballinger-Glavis 
discussion and dictated Taft’s famous letter on 
the subject, Oscar has taken little occasion to 
display his oratorical ability. once the most prized 
in Los Angeles. But his address before the fed- 
eral jury demonstrated that his tongue has lost 
none of its persuasive powers nor his logic of 
its conviction. No one who heard his address 
could believe that the defendants were intending 








scoundrels. Oscar’s eloquence was not all that 
was heard in the last hours of the long trial. 
Dudley Robinson, L. H. Valentine, and the other 
defense attorneys pleaded well for their clients. 
But a golden tongued orator in the person of 
Sylvestor Rush, special assistant to the attorney 
general of the United States had the closing say. 


Advertised on the Name Plate 


Many purposes, no doubt, the bandstand at Ex- 
position Park will serve in its time, but I had 
hardly expected it to be the medium for adver- 
tising the trade of one of its constructors. In a 
name plate about 7x3 inches is set forth his oc- 
cupation and address. Think of it! When Wi- 
liam Jennings Bryan last week used it as his ros- 
trum stand probably five thousand persons had 
opportunity to get the advertiser's address. 
Speaking of the bandstand, it is nearing comple- 
tion, so that the scheme of the plan may be not- 
ed. It is Greek with American peculiarities in- 
troduced, i. e. Grecian lines as seen from the 
viewpoint of imitators with little logical basis for 
their conception. This type is discovered in the 
crudely developed urns, the irregular forms 
which point the columns on capitals of another 
period. Cast plaster cannot be finished in effect, 
but poorly modeled lines need not be part of the 
construction of such figures. 


“Bobby” Yost “Deniges” of It 

Although Bobby Yost denies the soft impeach- 
ment that he is soon to become a happy bride- 
groom or even that he is contempiating a vaca- 
tion trip, his friends are taking cognizance of an 
automobile which is being hurriedly and com- 
pletely equipped for a camping trip and are ex- 
pecting to hear the announcement of his marriage 
to Mrs. Julian Johnson. Perhaps. Bobby’s denial 
is based on the assumption that he cannot get 
away, for a time, from his duties as publicity man 
for Oliver Morosco, but surely Ollie will not be 
that hard-hearted. His hopes of “sometime” be- 
coming the husband of the charming Mrs. John- 
son, Bobby readily admits. The prospective 
bride is the former wife of Julian Johnson who 
was for many years dramatic critic on The Times, 
but who went to New York several years ago in 
search af fame and fortune. Julian is now edit- 
ing a photoplay magazine in Chicago. 


Carry Coals to Newcastle 


Said a witty Frenchman to me the other day, 
after reading the local publicity announcements of 
California oranges, “We have a phrase in my 
country to this effect: ‘Porter de l'eau a ia 
riviere,’ (to carry water to the river). I am re- 
minded of it when I find your orange growers 
advertising their product in your street cars.” It 
is a point well taken. So far as I can learn Cali- 
fornia citrus fruit is the only kind sold in this 
state. Can it be that the advertising department 
of the orange growers’ association has committed 
a faux pas and is spending good money here that 
was intended for use in promoting a larger mar- 
ket in the east of our products? 


Rough on the Purity Congress 


Just a specimen of “English as she is wrote,” 
this time from The Record: “ ... Chief of Police 
Snively and other city and county officials answer 
Harry Brolaski of Cleveland, who, in San Fran- 
cisco, made the declaration that vice abounds in 
Los Angeles before the purity congress.” 


Mixed in the Make-up 


Further grounds for the German government's 
claim that the United States is unfriendly to the 
Teutonic allies is to be found in The Tribune of 
last Sunday where I find a picture of the Kaise1 
and the Archduke Frederick of Austria with a 
footnote informing the interested public that it 
shows Mrs. William Alexander and Mrs. Vivian 
Spencer of New York packing clothes for poor 
people in the war zone. These women are suffi- 
ciently well known in the polite world of society 
that it would seem The Tribune can add little to 
their distinction even by confusing them with 
royalty. Diligent search disclosed that an un- 
happy make-up man had mixed two of the cuts of 
Mr. Earl’s stereotyped “Pictorial Section.” 


Dr. Evans, Poet and Preacher 


Dr. A. Grant Evans, who entertains his congre- 
gation of the Second Presbyterian Church at San- 
ta Monica with readings and recitations, when he 
is not giving them sound discourses from the 
pulpit, is a poet of no ordinary merit. A member 
of the Celtic Club he read at the last monthly 
meeting a capital original poem, which I am glad 
to print in this number of The Graphic. It is 
addressed to a brilliant fellow-poet, Tom Daly, 
whose good work has given him a national repu- 
tation. 





BROWSINGS IN AN OLD BOOKSHOP 


(Continued from Page 3.) 





like Sir Walter Raleigh he had to pay a penalty 
when the “morals” of the court became improved 
and his “authorization” was ignored. Three years 
later Morgan was in England and John Evelyn 
met the notorious freebooter who headed the 
“gallant exploit to Panama,” as the diarist relates 
in an entry of October 20, 1674. “I discoursed 
with the Colonel.” says Evelyn, “and he told me 
10,000 men would easily conquer all the Spanish 
Indies.” He sympathized with Morgan’s loss in 
that “altho they tooke greate booty, much greater 
had been taken, had they not been betraied and 
so discovered before their approach, by wch the 
Spaniards had time to carry their vast treasure 
on board ships that put off to sea in sight of our 
men, who had no boates to follow.” 

To return to the “Excursions in Libraria.” 
After the “Pirate’s Paradise” comes a “Medley 
of Memoirs,” bristling with lively anecdote that 
makes delightful reading, followed by “With 
Rabelais at Home,” edition of 1710, an entertain- 
ing contribution. It was Robert Browning who 
delighted to unbend over a jolly chapter of 
Rabelais. In the “Wit of History,” ‘the closing 
chapter of the book, many famous bon mots are 
punctuated. The Duke of Wellington did not ex- 
claim at the Battle of Waterloo, “Up, Guards, and 
at them!” But the Iron Duke, with his natural 
reserve merely observed, “Now, gentlemen, if 
you please.’ Nor is that most famous of all 
French “mots historiques,” accurate which 
ascribes to Louis XIV that constitutional dictum 
“Lretat! Vetat c’est moi!’ That is, the date on 
which he is recorded to have said it, does not 
correspond with fact. The monarch at the time 
mentioned (1655) was only seventeen. It is true, 
however, that at a much later period the great 
Louis wrote: “The nation in I'rance has no cor- 
porate unity, it resides altogether in the person 
of the king.” Too bad! Perhaps, even La 
Pompadour’s immortal “Apres nous le deluge” is 
of the same apocryphal character. However, 
the exact authenticity of such sayings as Powell 
philosophically remarks, does not always inter- 
fere with their value. There is Lord Nelson at 
Trafalgar, whose long cited “England expects 
every man this day to do his duty” as a matter of 
cold fact was only recorded on the logs of the 
ships, hence could hardly have been “received 
throughout the fleet with shouts of acclamation, 
exciting an unbounded enthusiasm” as _ history 
naively recites. The more “sagacious order,” 
generally observed, which was given just before 
going into action, was “Paint-the-hoops-of-your- 
masts-white.” The enemy’s were black. But even 
so good a “book about books” must be closed 
when one’s space forbids further excursioning, 
This is my dilemma. Seales © 


To Tom Daly 


(After reading a book of his verses) 
O, Daly, man! I’m grateful 

That I bought your book today, 
When the city streets looked hateful, 

And their slit of sky was gray; 


For the music of your singing 
Somehow found a way to start 
All the sweetest chords a-ringing 

In the silence of my heart; 


And I felt like one who squanders 
Priceless days in sordid streets, 
When suddenly he wanders 
On a field of marguerites, 


And just breaks out in praises 
Of the dear earth that can hold 
Such a wealth of pearl-rayed daisies 
With their glowing hearts of gold; 


Or like one who, heedless, walking 
O’er a stretch of common sod, 

Stoops and hears the shamrock talking 
Of sweet hidden things of God. 


Too soon your volume closes, 
But I breathed before the end 
The sweet breath of English roses 

In the garden of a friend. 


You have wrought the poet’s wonder 
When your dainty verses bring 

To prose-bound lips that blunder 
The longing once to sing. 


For your dear Italian daisies 
One can’t give thanks in prose, 
Songs must tell your Shamrock’s praises 
And the fragrance of your rose. 
ANogllGi IE. 
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fake many cooks spoiled a certain 


historical and much stung broth 
and too many complications ruin 
John Emerson’s new farce at the Bur- 
bank theater this week. “Step Lively” 
only does so through the heroic ef- 
forts of its actors, whose sense of 
honest endeavor communicates itself 
to the audience. Everyone works 
hard trying to make the farce “step 
lively,” but the mechanics of the play 
were so evident at the opening per- 
formances that genuine laughter was 
provoked more by clever lines than 
by amusing situations, which is a sad 
condition for entertainment of this 
character. Tmerson, who did not ap- 
pear in his own creation, although he 
completely won Burbank patrons by 
his clever character work last week 
in another of his plays, “The Con- 
spiracy,' has Robert M. Baker to 
share with him the responsibility for 
dragging in every complication known 
to the world of farce. We have the 
young man unfairly accused of lead- 
ing a gay life and anxious to re-estab- 
lish himself in the eyes of his fiancee; 
the young woman’s guardians deter- 
mined to protect their ward; the coun- 
trymen, bent on preserving their repu- 
tations for sanctity and still deter- 
mined to cut loose in private; the 
tumor of a baby in Mexico, which 
proves to be a mine; the substitution 
of a negro pickanniny for the dog, in- 
tended as the hero’s gift to the hero- 
ine; the “chickens” in the pure hero’s 
apartment, likewise a dipsomaniac po 
liceman further to add to the young 
man’s reputation as a rounder. Ida 
St. Leon is billed for the lead in the 
unfortunate piece, but as she has the 
only straight part her opportunities 
are limited chiefly to looking charm- 
ing. Edmund Lowe puts too much 
vim into the role of I'reddie Phipps, 
the much wronged hero. Honors 
easily go to James K. Applebee, the 
rural uncle who forgets his principles 
for an unfortunate moment, and to 
William Colvin, cast as the fat, cows 
eyed but extremely “wise” son of this 
man from the country. After Emer- 
son’s excellent production of “The 
Conspiracy,’ “Step Lively” is a sad 
slump. 


Popular Bill at Orpheum 


Leaving out of consideration 
Mme. Nazimova and “War Brides,” 
Johnny Dooley and Yvette Rugel hit 
the popular fancy at the Orpheum 
this week. At least, Dooley does and 
his partner assists. Johnny is a nat- 
ural comedian with a face and figure 
made to order and a drawling voice 
that helps immensely. He can gyrate 
on his limp legs in a marvelous fashion 
and his imitations of Harry Lauder 
are, at times, a shade better than the 
original. Next to him in the affec- 
lions of the audiences ranks Joe Cook, 
who is a whole show in vaudeville. 
Joe has his self-possession with him 
from the opening overture. 
holdover he has great drawing pow- 
ers. Ruby Norton and Sammy Lee 
are good “thirds.” Sammy has won- 
derful legs and a surprising head of 
hair, which he shakes like a mane. Art 
with him is not in the dance but in 
the agility. Ruby has a sweet fresh 
voice and her dancing is graceful; 
the two form a capital team of enter- 
tainers. James F. Kelly and Emma 
Pollock comprise another “live” pair. 
In fact, the man-and-mate idea seems 
to be the prevailing notion in vaude- 
ville these days. JLorraine and Dudley 
show the way to a man’s heart in a 





|Ida St. Leon. 
For a| 





kitchen drama in which Florence Lor- 
raine as a Swede cook astonishes 
housewives by her novel exhibition of 
domestic science. Prince Lai Mon 
Kim has a true lyric tenor revealing 
fine cultivation; his embroidered Chi- 
nese garment is a beautiful piece of 
woven texture. Lucy Gillett in a 
Delft kitchen has delft ways with her. 
She is a clever balancer, a juggler of 
no slight skill and a pretty woman 
to boot. What more? To revert to 
“War Brides.” The tempo through- 
out is too rapid. The playlet is being 
ruined by the galloping gait of the 
lines. Nazimova’s hoarseness adds to 
the inability of her auditors to follow 
her painful English which becomes 
unintelligible in her too-mad rush to 
deliver her message. This fault is 
similarly accented in the Captain 
Bragg of William Hasson, who storms 
and raves at lightning speed when he 
should be stern and terse to be impres- 
sive. The Minna of Edith Speare is 
entirely satisfactory and the foolish 
little war bride of Mary Alden is capi- 
tally presented. Clara Reynolds 
Smith’s “Mother” seems to lack feel- 
ing save in the climax of the little 
piece. Nazimova is undeniably a fine 
actress and is Joan to the life, but 
none the less is the artistic success of 
her work impaired and the play in- 
jured by the tendency noted, 
Seles 


Fifth Week for “Letty” at Morosco 


“So Long Letty,” the record maker 
and record breaker of comedy shows 
in Los Angeles will start on its fifth 
triumphant week at the Morosco with 
the Sunday evening performance, 
which will be the thirty-eighth. Since 
its first production the evening of July 
4 there has not been a vacant seat at 
any performance of “So Long Letty.” 
The stars of $2 caliber, the excel- 
lence of the play, the unusual songs 
and the popular prices, account for the 
unusual success attending this pro- 
duction. Charlotte Greenwood and 
Sidney Grant, Selma Paley, Walter 
Catlett, May Boley, William Rock 
and others are putting “So Long 
Letty” across with a noise that has 
been heard as far as Broadway, New 
York, where the play will be pro- 
duced in October. 


“Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm” 


With the production of “Rebecca 
of Sunnybrook Farm” at the Burbank 
next week, opening with the Sunday 
matinee, Oliver Morosco will begin a 
season of spectacular eastern  stc- 
cesses at popular prices. “Rebecca 
of Sunnybrook Farm” enjoyed a great 
success in New York and on the road. 
The production at the Burbank will 
be the first time it has been seen in 
stock in Los Angeles and a fine cast 
has been selected for its presentation, 
headed by the clever little ingenue, 
The pranks, the charm, 
the adventures and mishaps of little 
Rebecca work their way into the 
hearts of all and the play is one with 
a universal appeal. In the cast will be 


| the full strength of the All Star Bur- 


bank company with numerous extra 
people, for the cast is.exceptionally 
large. 


\“Kitty Gordon’s Back” at Orpheum 


“Kitty Gordon’s back” will be thy 
popular expression at the Orpheum 
next week, in a double sense. Open- 
ing Monday afternoon Kitty Gordon 
will be back and Kitty Gordon’s back, 
known throughout two continents, 
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Broadway, Near Highth Street 
Phones: A-5848; Main 271 


MOROSCO THEATER 


Beginning Sunday Evening August 1—Fifth Week 


So Long Letty 


With Charlotte Greenwood and Sydney Grant and ALL Star Cast 


Saturday Matinee. Popular Prices 25c, 50c, 75c; Gallery 10c. 


Main Street 


MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER 20 oxi 


BEGINNING NEXT SUNDAY MATINEE 


“Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm’ 


Ida St. Leen and the all star Burbank cast 


Prices—Nights, 25c, 50c and 75c. Matinees, 25c and 50c 


THE STANDARD OF VAUDEVILLE 
Every Night at 8, 10-25-50 75c. boxes $1, 

Matinee at # DAILY, 10-25-50c, boxes 75c. 
Saturday and Holiday Mats. Night Prices 


MISS KITTY GORDON with Harrison Hunter & Co. in “Alma’s Return” 


BRITT WOOD, Juvenile Jester; FOUR MBELODIOUS CHAPS, Songs; 
DOOLEY & RUGEL, Comedy with Songs; NORTON & LEE, Songs and 
Dances; LUCY GILLETTE, Delft Juggler; KELLY & POLLOCK, Ginger 
Snaps. 


JACK WILSON with Franklyn Batie, in “AN IMPROMPTU REVIEW” 
Orchestral Concerts 2 and 8 p.m. Pathe Twice a Week News Views. 


Compliments of the 


SELIG JUNGLE--ZOO 


5 ra \E : : : ; ’ 
Miller Junctien of Spring and Main at 9th Mats. 10 and 20c Continuous show 


s Just e block from Breadway Even. 10,20 and 30c_lla.m. to llp.m. 
One Week Beginning Monday. No Advance in Prices 


“SCANDAL” 


There is more “Naked Truth” in “Scandal” than there was in ‘‘Hypo- 
crites.” Written by Lois Weber. Preduced and played by Lois Weber 
and Phillips Smalley. 


Added attractions: “The Goddess” and “The Romance of Elaine.” 


New Garrick pirATFh, 1 
with ALEC B. FRANCIS as 


Coming August! “AIPTIER DARK’? “th ADE SPRINGS 


Also “The Diamond From the Sky” and ‘You Know Me Al” 


THE MISSION PLAY by J. S. McGroarty 
Old Sam Gabriel Mission 


Performance Twice Daily except Sunday evenings. Afternoons at 
2:30 and evenings at 8:15. Tickets on sale Information Bureau P. E. 
Station, Sixth and Main. Phones Bdwy. 6378, Home F 1230. PRICES 
50c, 75c, $1.00. 


Cate Bristol 


Visit this Cafe after the Mission Play. 


Loges 20c Seth D, Perkins, Manager 


WHERE ALL 
LOS ANGELES 
LOVES to DINE 
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Cafe San Antonio 
De Padua 


luncheon. 


will be on display. Miss Gordon has 
a field all her own in musical comedy 
and as star of “Alma” is internation- 
ally famous. She comes again as 
Alma, this time in a Jack Lait sketch, 
“Alma’s Return,’ with the aid of 
Harrison Hunter, who is well known 
here. Miss Gordon is likely to feel 
quite at home in Los Angeles which 
is the scene of much of her stellar 
career. Of course, there will be a 
sartorial sensation with Miss Gordon 
as she is bringing the latest in fem- 





It is on the 


opposite corner and adjacent to the Old Mission, 
There poe may enjoy a dainty Spanish or Am-rican 
hey 
can care for as many as thirty at one meal. 
San Gabriel, California. 


will provide fon special parties and 


Tel. 632 W 


Ininé apparel. As a special attrac- 
tion next week the Orpheum also will 
have Jack Wilson. assisted by Frank- 
lyn Batie, in “An Impromptu Re- 
view.” Wilson is a bright travesty 
artist, who is clever at taking off ev- 
erything that precedes him on a 
vaudeville bill. These two acts alone 
will make the show notable. Another 
funmaker is Britt Wood. the juven- 
ile jester, whose oddities and eccen- 
tricities are manifold. A good male 
quartette has not appeared recently 
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at the Orpheum but in the Four 
Melodious Chaps one has been found 
which is said to be excellent. Doo- 
ley and Ruyel, in their clever turn; 
Norton and Lee; Kelly and Pollock 
in “Gingersnaps” and Lucy Gillette, 
the Delft Juggler, will remain over 
next week. There will be the usual 
Pathe twice-a-week news views and 
the fine orchestra concerts at each 
performance. Nazimova will close 
her notable local engagement in 
“War Brides” Sunday night. 


Fascinating Reel at Miller’s 
“Scandal” is the fascinating five 
reel film drama that will be at Mil- 
ler’s Theater 


Garrick’s Attractions for Next a pe eeneewer | | 

“After Dark,” Dion Boucicault’s 
successful stage story of love, shining 
through the night life of a large city 
and acting as a beacon to lead three 
persons to happiness, is to be the 
headliner on the triple-feature pro- 
gram that will open at the Garrick 
Theater Sunday. The second humor- 
ous adventure in Rube Lardners 





“Vou Know Me, Al!” series and the 
latest thrilling installment of “The 
Diamond from the Sky” will com- 
plete the program. Alex. B. Francis, 
who has made himself famous in 
character parts, is said to reach the 
height of his success as “Old Tom 





for one week starting 


Dalton” in “After Dark? w herein he 





KITTY GORDON, WHO IS 


Monday. Lois Weber, who wrote 
“Hypocrites,” is the author of “Scan- 
dal” which she says contains more 
Naked Truth than did that sensation- 
al film. “Scandal” is described as 
five thousand feet of anathema against 
those garrulous wunadvised, unkind 
tongues whose wagging destroys that 
which the Bible states to be more 
coveted than great riches—a good 
name. Its lesson is a lesson of si- 
fence, when to speak breeds mischief. 
Lois Weber, Phillips Smalley, Adele 
Farrington, Rupert Julian and a cap- 
able supporting cast are to be seen 
in this powerful play. The added fea- 
ture at Miller’s for next week will be 
the eleventh chapter of “The God- 
dess,” shown Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday and the last installment 
of the new “Romance of Elaine,” 

shown Thursday, Friday, Saturday 
and Sunday. 





“BACK” AT THE ORPHEUM 


plays the part of a soldier in the 
Spanish-American war who returns to 
find his wife has deserted him. The 
shock makes him lose his grip on life 
but he rouses himself in time to defeat 
the denizens of the underworld. The 
cast of the film drama is a large one, 
including Dorothy Green and Norman 
Trevor. 








DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif, 
July 26, 1915. 

021665 


(Non-Coal) 

Notice is hereby given that Ludwig 
Schmid, of Cornell, California, who, on 
February 27, 1914, made homestead en- 
try, No, 021665, for Lot 9, Section 31, 
Township 1 N. Range 18 Wilt, Ghee 
Meridian, has filed notice of intention 
to make commutation Proof, to estab- 
lish claim to the land above described, 
before the Register and Receiver, U. S. 
Land Office, Los Angeles, California, 
at 9:00 a. m., on the 14th day of Sep- 
tember, 1915. 

Claimant names as witnesses: Seeley 
Kimpton, Mary L. Kimpton, 
Gordon, Augustus Carter, all of Cornell, 





California. JOHN D. ROCHE, Register. 
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—see these VALUES in WINDOWS 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


SUIT SALE 


HURRY ! 


AGI. 


“the Store with a Conscience” 


Se at 6th 
221 S. Spring 


Fresh summer’s goods—medium and dark 


fabrics in checks and stripes. 


If you need clothes and want to save something 


you cannot afford to pass this up. 


1157 


—all $18 and $20 HART 
SCHAFFNER & MARK 
fancy suits. 


Ce a1|2 75 


—all $15 “READY AND 
RIGHT” fancy summer 
suits. 


ie af OL 


—all $22.50 and $25 fancy 
HART SCHAFFNER & 


MARX suits. 


ALSO: — 


—reductions in Shirts, Cravats, Straw-hats 





ORANGE EMPIRE TROLLEY TRIP 


THROUGH THE “KINGDOM OF THE ORANGE” 


60) PAYS ALL 


TRANSPORTATION 


"** EXPENSE 


Including All Side Trips 
and 


RESERVED SEAT 


Los Angeles to 


San Bernardino 
Riverside 


Redlands 


And All Their Scenes 
of Beauty 


Tours of Mission Inn, Sherman Indian School and 


World-Famed Magnolia Ave. 


Drive over beautiful Smiley Heights with magnificent view of 
San Timoteo Valley and the Majestic San Bernardino Mountains 


Purchase Tickets and make reservations at Information Bureau, Main Floor P. E. Building, Les Angeles 


or PACIFIC ELECTRIC STATION, PASADENA. 


GET ONE OF THE NEW FOLDERS 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
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ESPLENDENTLY beautiful and 
of marked interest in local so- 
ciety was the marriage Thursday of 
Miss Juliette Boileau, ward of Mr. 


and Mrs. Joseph Francis Sartori, to 
Mr. George M. Wallace. The cere- 
mony was performed in the gardens 
of the Sartori home, 725 West Twen 
ty-eighth street at five o’clock, just at 
the twilight hour. Rev. George 
Davidson, rector of St. John’s Epis- 
copal church officiated, and owing to 
illness in the family, the wedding, 
while particularly artistic, was simple, 
with only the relatives and a few most 
intimate friends present. The ser- 
vice was read in the pergola, which 
was decorated with quantities of 
hydrangeas, the blue, pink and laven- 
der colors being artistically combined 
in the arrangement. The bridal party 
stood before a beautiful altar formed 
of the flowers and ferns, and during 
the ceremony, the ballade by Simmon- 
etti was softly played by the Tandler 
orchestra. Mr. Sartori gave the bride 
away. She was exquisitely attired in 
a gown of white satin and tulle, made 
with a train of Brussellg lace. Her 
face veil was caught in place by sprays 
of orange blossoms, and her bouquet 
was of sweet peas and heather. Miss 
Rosemary Sartori was maid of honor 
and the bridesmaids were Miss Louise 
Hunt and Miss Daphne Drake. They 
were all attired in gowns of pink or- 
gandie, the girdles having touches of 
hydrangea green. Large picture hats 
of pink Georgette crepe were worn 
by the trio of dainty maids. And 
while the color of the gowns was all 
in pink the hydrangea tones were in- 
dividually accentuated. Miss Rose- 
mary Sartori’s gown carried the sug- 
gestion of pink, Miss Daphne Drake 


wore the lavender and a touch of the. 


blue predominated in Miss Louise 
Hunt’s attire. Each of the maids car- 
ried a cluster of hydrangeas to match 
the tones of their gowns, and these 
bouquets were tied with crisp bows 
of pink tulle. Little Josephine Cook, 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Cook, assisted as flower girl. She 
wore a dainty frock of white, with 
pink ribbons and carried an artistic 
basket of rose petals. The bridal 
party was preceded by the two tiny 
nieces of the bridegroom, little Jane 
and Grace Wallace, who were at- 
tired alike in dainty dresses of white 
embroidery. Mr. Hugh Wallace, 
brother of the bridegroom, attended 
him as best man and the ushers were 
Mr, Sayre Macneil and Mi Maynard 
McFie. Following the marriage cere- 
mony a supper was served, tables be- 
ing arranged for the guests in the 
spacious garden. Over each table 
was suspended a large white parasol, 
the linings being of brilliant and varie- 
gated colors. These parasols were 
festooned with cactus dahlias. The 
bride’s table was overhung by a large 
white parasol with silver lining, and 
this was decorated with white hydran- 
geas, At the bride’s table, besides 
the members of the bridal party, 
places were arranged for Miss De- 
light Shafer, Mr. Marcus Marshall, 
Mrs. Hugh Wallace and Mr. Keith 
Vosburg. Mr. Wallace and his bride 
later in the evening left for a short 
trip. After September 1 they will be 
at home to their friends at 111 Ox- 
ford boulevard, pending the comple- 
tion of their own home being con- 
structed nearby. 


Mr. and Mrs. George Lafayette 
Crenshaw, 1419 Wilshire boulevard, 
have as house guests Mr. and Mrs. 
James H. Harkless of Kansas City, 
Missouri. Mr. and Mrs. Harkless 
will visit the fair in San Diego. 





Re-' 


turning to Los Angeles they will later 
visit the exposition in San Francisco 
before leaving for their home. Mr. 
and Mrs. Crenshaw will accompany 
their guests to the northern city. 


Mrs. M. A. Briggs chaperoned a 
merry party to Long Beach the first 
of the week. Young women of the 
party included Miss Eleanor Mac 
Gowan, granddaughter of Mrs. Briggs, 
Miss Marion Wigmore and Miss Jane 
Richardson. 


Of notable interest this week was 
the announcement of the surprise 
marriage of Miss Louise Gunning, 
famous light opera star, and Mr, 
Oskar Seiling, a distinguished violin- 
ist of this city, who also has gained 
recognition abroad. The marriage 
took place in San Diego last Satur- 
day, the couple motoring down there 
to avoid a more pretentious wedding 
here. Sunday, Mr. Seiling and his 
beautiful bride were the guests of 
Madame Schumann-Heink at her 
Grossmont home. Returning to Los 
Angeles they later announced their 
marriage to their many friends. The 
wedding culminated a pretty romance 
that had its beginning about eight 
months ago when the famous opera 
star, returning home from Europe, re- 
tired to her Sierra Madre ranch for a 
brief rest. The ranch adjoined that 
owned by Mr. Seiling. The two music 
lovers met shortly afterward at one 
of the delightful parties given by Dr. 
and Mrs. Lloyd I, Krebs of Sierra 
Madre. Mr. and Mrs. Seiling will 
make their home temporarily at the 
latter’s ranch, where they will enter- 
tain Madame Schumann-Heink, who 
is a personal friend. Within a few 
days they plan to leave for a ten 
days’ visit to San Francisco, and early 
in September Mrs. Seiling will go east 
to fulhll a twenty weeks’ engagement. 
Later, although Mr. and Mrs. Seiling 
will continue to make their home in 
Southern California, they plan to com- 
bine their musical talents in the con- 
cert field. 


Mr. and Mrs. Eltinge Brown have 
gone to Santa Monica for the remain- 
der of the summer. They have taken 
a cottage on Fifth street, near that 
occupied by Mr. Brown’s brother-in- 
law and sister, Mr. and Mrs. Sydney 
Wailes. 


Mr. and Mrs. F. Marion Terry and 
the latter’s sister, Miss Carmelita St. 
John are occupying the home of Mrs. 
G. Wiley Wells in Santa Monica for 
the present. In the latter part of 
September they plan to leave for San 
Francisco where it is probable that 
they will be joined by Mrs. John T. 
Gaffey and her daughter, Mrs. Mon- 
tague Ward, for a visit of the exposi- 
tion together. 





Judge and Mrs. Charles Monroe of 
West Twenty-eighth street have re- 
turned from a two months’ vacation 
trip to the east. They visited in New 
York, Boston and other of the large 
eastern cities and returned on the S. 
S. Kroonland by way of the Panama. 


Mrs. Edwin O. Palmer and chil- 
dren of Hollywood boulevard are en- 
joying an outing at Forest Home. 
Mrs. May Salmon, sister of Mrs. Pai- 
mer accompanied the little party. 


Mr. and Mrs. James Calhoun Drake 
and Miss Daphne Drake returned the 
first of the week from Coronado 
where they enjoyed a brief visit. 


Mrs. E. F. Bogardus and son of 
Western avenue and Sunset boulevard 
are in Seattle where they plan to pass 
the remainder of the summer. 


One of the delightfully charming 
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affairs of the week was the dinner and 
evening musicale given by Mrs. Wal- 
lace Libby Hardison at her quaint old 
Spanish home, near the Raymond, 
South Pasadena. The event was 
especially to compliment Miss: Maud 
Allan who is here this summer with 
her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Wiliiam 
Allan at their home, 907 Lucile ave- 
nue. More than one hundred and 
fifty guests were invited to meet the 
guest of honor, who will leave short- 
ly for London. The broad verandas 
of Mrs. Hardison’s home were strewn 
with rugs and easy chairs. Great 
Japanese umbrellas, hung with sprays 
of pepper branches, and lighted with 
incandescent globes, brilliantly illumi- 
nated the grounds. A musical pro- 
gram was given informally, the hos- 
tess contributing several vocal soins, 
Miss Molly Wilson rendered a grouy: 
of songs, Miss Mary Olive Gray con- 
tributed several piano selections ani 
Miss Annie Ruth Gray and Miss 
Theodosia Gray of Philadelphia who 


are visiting their sister at her studio | 


home in South Figueroa street added 
to the pleasure of the evening by their 
vocal selections and _ recitations. 
Others who assisted in contributing 
to the entertainment of the guests 


Complete the fitting by being fitted to a 
pair of 





were Mr. Herbert Standing of “movie” / 
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fame and Miss Ruth Baldwin and Mr. 
Hugo Allen of London, England, who 
are touring California this summer, as 
well as Mrs. Henry Henderson. As- 
sisting Mrs. Hardison were her 
mother, Mrs, William Irving Warner, 
Mrs, Alleta Wilson and Mrs, Sumner 
J. Quint, 


Lietttenant-Colonel and Mrs. Fred- 
erick Reynolds after a delightful visit 
here with their many friends have 
gone to San Francisco whence after a 
few days’ stay they will sail for their 
home in Honolulu. A number of pleas- 
urable courtesies were extended the 
visitors while here and their depar- 
ture is being much regretted by local 
society folk. Mrs. John William 
Dwight of Washington, D. C., who is 
a sister of Mrs. Reynolds, is prolong- 
ing her visit here with her mother, 
Mrs. Emmeline Childs of West Adams 
street and her host of old-time friends. 
Wednesday, Mrs. James Calhoun 
Drake entertained with a small but 
artistic luncheon for Mrs. Dwight 
places being arranged for six. This 
afternoon Mrs. Dwight will be the 
guest of honor at another affair, Mrs. 
H. W. R. Strong entertaining for her 
with a prettily appointed tea at the 
Alexandria. 


Felicitations are being extended Mr. 
and Mrs. Samuel Haskins of 2624 Or- 
chard aventte over the arrival of a lit- 
tle daughter. Mrs. Haskins, who was 
Miss Eliza Bonsall, is the daughter of 
the late Major Bonsall of this city. 


Dr. and Mrs. Ernest A. Bryant and 
their daughter, Miss Susanne Bryant 
of West Twenty- eighth street, left a 
few days ago in their atttomobile for 
an extended trip to the north. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jack Niven and Mrs, 
Nat Wilshire left Saturday last on a 
motoring trip to Santa Barbara. They 
plan later to continue their way north- 
ward to San Francisco for a_ short 
visit. 


Miss Tomasa Stiles, who is visiting 
here as the guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Kelsey of Portland street, is 
being delightfully feted with any num- 
ber of motoring trips, dinners, theater 
.parties and picnics. Monday evening 
an informal dinner was given in her 
honor at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Kelsey and Wednesday Mr. and Mrs. 
J. W. Montgomery of Oxford boule- 
vard entertained with a prettily ap- 
pointed dinner party in compliment 
to the young visitor. 


Miss Katherine Torrance was the 
charming young hostess Sunday ata 
swimming party, the affair being giv- 
en at the home of her uncle, Mr. ik F. 
Torrance in South Pasadena. About 
fifteen guests enjoyed the occasion. 
Following the swim in the splendid 
hig pool, Miss Torrance and her 
guests returned to her own home in 
Kenmore avenue, where stipper was 
enjoyed, her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis C. Torrance assisting her in 
entertaining. Syringa and ferns were 
combined in effecting an artistic dec- 
oration for the large supper table. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Miles of West- 
moreland Place are enjoying a_visit 
from their daughter-in-law, Mrs. War- 
ren C. Miles of Boston. Mrs. Warren 
Miles will also be the guest of friends 
at the beaches while in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


Mrs. Otheman Stevens has returned 
to her home, 936 West Twentieth 
street, after a delightful visit in the 
Orient. She was away more than two 
months. 


One of the prettily appointed af- 
fairs of the week was the tea given 
Tuesday afternoon by Mrs. Charles 
Colcock Jones of Occidental Boule- 
vard, the affair being in honor of her 
sister, Miss Susan Jones of Philadel- 
phia, who is her house guest. The 
home was attractively decorated with 
a profusion of summer blossoms and 
ferns. Guests included Mrs, W. R. 
Wharton, Mrs. Wilson M. Hughes, 











Mrs. A. T. Easton, Mrs. C. B. Penn, 
Mrs. Norman Kerr, Miss Lulu Mc- 
Goodwin, Miss Emmeline Parsons, 
Miss Ann Radford Wharton, Miss 
Mayo Tratch and Miss Simpson of 
Birmingham, Alabama, and Mrs. Lide 
and Miss Claudia Lide of St. Louis. 


Delightful among the affairs of re 
cent date was the ‘garden supper giv- 
en by Miss Katherine Donovan at “her 
suinmer home in the Palisades, Santa 
Monica. Mrs. J. P. Donovan and 
Mrs. Henry T. Gage chaperoned the 
party, which included Miss Carmelita 
St. John, Miss Celeste Withers, Miss 
Margaret Daniell, Miss Helen Hoov- 
er, Miss Fanita Gage, Miss Charlotte 
Winston, Miss Margaret Maurice, Mr. 
Jack Donovan, Mr, Dick St. John, Mr. 
Thomas Gabel, Mr. Pat Sheedy, Mr. 
Morgan Hawley, Mr. Dewitt Lewis, 
Mr. Herbert Acker, Mr. Walter Da- 
vis, Mr. Robert Robert Harriniton, 
Mr. M. Mumford, Mr. Jack Winston 
and Mr. Henry Davis. 


Tn compliment to Miss Ruth Hoyt, 
the attractive young daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert Sherman Hoyt ot 
Pasadena, and Miss Blanche Cutrer, 
who is a gttest at the Hoyt home, Mr. 
and Mrs. Dean Mason entertained 
Tuesday evening with a merry danc- 
ing party at their home in Andrews 
boulevard. The beautiful home was 
artistically decorated with ferns and 
fragrant blossoms and sixty members 
of the younger set from Pasadena 
and Los Angeles were present, in- 
cluding in greater part the young folk 
who are home from college and school 
for the summer vacation. 


Interesting news to a wide circle of 
friends was the announcement of the 
engagement of Mrs. George Wilshire, 
Jr. formerly of Cincinnati, to Mr. 
Louis Miller, a prominent capitalist 
of that city. Mrs. Wilshire formerly 
was Miss Anna Marshall, a niece of 
the famous Chief Justice Marshall of 
Kentucky. She is the daughter-in-law 
of Mrs. George Wilshire of Fourth 
avenue and the sister-in-law of Mrs. 
C. C. Carpenter and Mrs. Nat Wil- 
shire of this city. 


One of the most interesting bits of 
news of the week, in which society 
is concerned, is the announcement 
made by Mr. and Mrs. John S. Valle- 
ly of 3452 South Flower street of the 
betrothal of their daughter, Miss Ma- 
ria Vallely to Mr. Edward R. Bowen. 
No date is announced as yet for the 
wedding. 

Mr. and Mrs, Walter Eisenmayer 
of Mount Washington and their two 
daughters, the Misses Agnes and Cor- 
inne, left Tuesday for a several weeks’ 
motor trip to the northern part of 
the state. They will visit the Exposi- 
tion before returning home. 


Golf at the Los Angeles Country Club 

Only one match has been played 
this week in the presideut’s cup golt 
tournament at the Los Angeles Coun- 
try Club but many contests are 
planned for today and tomorrow and 
it is expected that the finals for this 
trophy will be reached by the middle 
of next week. Of the eight players 
who won directors’ cups at the com- 
pletion of the third round last Sun- 
day I. W. Shirley and Bob Cash were 
the only ones to play a 
test. Cash has been displaying won- 
derful form lately and gave Shirley a 
hard rub before the latter took the 
match, 1 up. The eight players who 
won directors’ cups in the play for the 
president’s trophy and the players 
they defeated in the third round were 
as follows: R. J. Cash, Jr., defeated 
A. W. Buemiller 5 and 3; I, W. Shir- 
ley defeated E. B. Tufts 4 and 2; Y. L. 
Mott defeated E. H. Seaver 2 and 1; 
Robert D. Farquhar defeated J. C. 
Niven 1 up; Dr. H. H. Stone defeated 
E. H. Bagby 3 and 2; George Wal- 
lace defeated F. C. Dunlap 7 and 6; 
William Frederickson defeated W. R. 
Miller 3 and 2; Dr. W. H. Spinks de- 
feated Robert Thomas 1 up at the 
twenty-first hole. 
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Autumn Dress Goods are In 


Dress-goods are divided into 
two chief classes; staples and 
novelties. 


The staples are those weaves 
that have been worn, more or 
less, ever since the flood ;—the 
novelties are those marvellous 
ideas that flash across the mind 
of a genius, and are set down 
and made to live in wool, or 
silk, or some combination that 
serves to express his brilliance 
best. 


Just about a year ago the 
world stood, almost petrified, 
at even the possibility of a 
war in Europe. Today the war 
is a year old. 


The demand for wool is as 
great as it was a year ago, but 
less wool is grown—fewer men 
devote their time to producing 
it, so the prices on practically 
all grades, have risen. 


The stituation is new—no- 
body could say—‘‘When this 


[happened before wool did so 


and so’’—such a condition nev- 
er existed before. Every store 
had to decide for itself, what 
it was going to do about get- 
ting its Woolen Dress-Goods. 


Some stores felt there could 
beno shortage; that the indus- 
tries of the various countries 
would be shielded; some 
thought it would be a short 
war, and that by the time they 
needed woolen dress-goods— 
the war would be over and 
prices normal. There were 
almost as many theories as 








stores. But few bought for the 
coming season early enough to 
toke advantage of the prices 
that ruled a year ago! 


We did. We bought our 
staple dress-goods before prices 
advanced. 


We have broadcloths, at 
$1.50 that will be this winter’s 
$2. grade! and the colors are 
the fashionable colors of the 
coming season. 


Our serges—bought before 
the rise in wool—as good this 
year as last, at $1, $1.25, $1.50. 


These are from 374c to 50c 
better in quality than could 
be sold now at these prices, if 
we had not seen things as we 
did. 

Gabardine, one of the most 
highly thought of, of all dress- 
goods, is here at the old prices 
in the new colors. 


Whipcord, which promises 
to be one of the leading 
weaves of the season, is here 
at less, by a quarter, than if 
we had waited to buy, instead 
of buying as we did before 
the rise. 


Our patrons will have every 
penny’s worth of our advan- 
tage in these staples. Nothing 
will be marked up because we 
bought low. Every yard we 
have—and we have enough for 
the entire season—will be sold 
by us as we bought it—at the 
prices that prevailed before 
the war. 
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Beatric de Lack Krombach 


OMING from the Southern Cali- 


fornia building at San Diego, 
where the Fine Arts exhibit of South- 
ern California is housed, one feels that 
the silences and mysteries of our wide 
regions, always lyrically suggestive 
and idyllic, have been overlooked in 
the compositions presented. There are 
one hundred canvases hung, and of 
these only thirty are concepts of our 
illimitable resources. True, all can- 
not paint landscape or marine views 
or flower studies, but other elements 
are equally as picturesque and can he 
developed. There is an indefinable 
poetry in the very essence of things 
here, and but few places offer greater 
opportunities for individual expres- 
sion. When our local painters realize 
better the value of our environment 
we can leave the result to its own ap- 
peal. 

As many of the canvases shown 
were reviewed in the last California 
Art exhibition, I shal! dwell only on 
the newer and more important pic- 
tures. One of these is Willan, 
Wendt’s “Mountain Infinity” herewith 
reproduced. It is a fine composition 
and in conception virile. The moun- 
tain stretches covered with their lay- 
ers of snow are broadly treated, and 
tell of the splendid understanding this 
artist has for it found a ready sale. 
After the exhibition it is to become 
part of the Loring collection of Min- 
neapolis. Another award has come 
to Mr. Wendt. This time it is a sil- 
ver medal from the Panama-Pacilic 
Exposition jury. Former recognition 
was accorded him in Chicago where 
they gave him the second Yerkes 
prize in 1893. He received a bronze 
medal at the Buffalo Exposition; a 
silver one at St. Louis; the Cahn 
prize in 1904 in Chicago, and in 1910 
The Wednesday Club of St. Louis re- 
membered him with a silver award. 
Mr. Wendt is a National Academi- 
cian; the President of the California 
Art Club, and is represented in the 
permanent collections of the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago; the Friends of 
American Art; Cliff Dwellers; Union 
League (Chicago); Cincinnati Mu- 
seum Art Association; and the Los 
Angeles Athletic Club. He has ex- 





Week of July 31 to August 6 


Old masters—Little Gray Gal- 
lery—Exposition Park. 


Canvases of California Painters 
~——Museum Art Gallery. 

New George Bellows canvas— 
Museum Art Gallery. 

Francisco Cornejo original 
eketches—Club Anahuac, 2206 
South Figueroa. 

Harry Raymond Henry—land- 
scapes—Anue Studio, Chester 
Place. 

Leurs Dutch landscapes—Kanst 
Art Gallery, 854 South Hill. 
Karl Schmidt-—-pochades — Bentz 
Art Room, 213 West Fourth 
Pottery — Frank H. Rhead — 
Bentz Art Room, 213 West 

Fourth. 

Ralph Davidson Miller — land- 
scapes—A., A. Byrens Gallery, 
8386 South Broadway. 

Art fabrics in cretonne and block 
prints—Raymond Gould Shop— 
324 West Fifth, 

Winsor & Newton colors—Dun- 
can Vail Company, 730-732 
South Hill. 

Willoughby Culbertson — Lace- 
wood—710 South Hill. 

Child Studies in home gardens— 
Mabel Watson Studio, 249 East 
Colorado, Pasadena. 

Art furniture and individual 
home accessories—O’Hara & 
Livermore, 253 East Colorado, 
Pasadena. 














hibited in the Paris Salon; in the Na- 
tional Academy and the important 
galleries throughout the country, and 
has just returned from a_ three 
months’ sojourn in San Luis Obispo 
and thereabouts, bringing with him 
many new canvases. 

* * * 


Virile and tender is Warren E. Rol- 
lins’ “Invocation.” It would bring a 
blessing to any home. The spirit of 
the Indian—the simplicity and gran- 
deur of desert wastes—how finely 
they have been depicted! J. H. Sharp 
shows us a modern presentment in 
“Moonlight, Grand Canyon.” Franz 
Bischoff’s “The Gate to the Moun- 
tain” is pleasant in action, and the 
pure broken color much to he en- 
joyed. Harriet Sherill’s new portrait 
is good, and Orrin White has fine at- 
mospheric feeling in his “High Sier- 
ras,” which lacks, however, freedom 
in composition. Hanson Puthoff has 
treated in his tsual fine manner “On 
The Trail Of The Angler” which is 
a stretch of a cliffs end. Helena 





are of Sir Henry Irving; the Fitz- | 


gerald who translated old Omar and 
Tennyson. Edna Scofieid’s “Hippity 
Hop” has action of a pleasant kind; 
Elizabeth Edmond's “Miss Kenney” 
is a relief well interpreted. There 
are etchings by Helen M. Salisbury 
and Robert Eskridge and flower stud- 
ies by Susie M. B. Dando and Eliza- 
beth Borglum. Max Wieczorek is 
represented by a design for mosaic, 
“The Bluebird.” 


canvas “The Cliff 
Dwellers” just hung at Exposition 
Park is an unusually well balanced 
composition despite the fact that the 
middle distances are not so atmos- 
pheric as they might be. It received 
the third class award at the Carnegie 
Institute in 1914 and interprets the 
vital types of New York tenement 
streets. It appears, however, that 
what he has logically presented in 
color, he has at times subtly, and 
again extravagantly expressed in line 
and mass. Architectural lines are 
carefully drawn. This unified color 
scheme is a harmony in browns, gray 
blacks and white with a dash of pink 
and yellow here and there. It is a 
sultry day and children and grown- 
ups are seen in dress and undress. 
Wash lines, spanning the street close 
to the roofs, stipporting household 
apparel, are a note the detail of which 
has been cleverly handled. 
* Ok ok 

Karl Schmidt, the young painter 

holding an exhibition of twenty-four 


George Bellows’ 





“MOUNTAIN INFINITY.” 


CANVAS BY WILLIAM WENDT 





before, 
Schus- 


” 


Duntap’s canvases, all seen 
are interesting, while Donna 
ter in her “In a Spanish Garden 
presents a fine composition of light 
and dark. Tree texture and beach hat 
are well handled. Benjamin Brown’s 
“Fountain at San Fernando” is at- 
mospherically good, as are also the 
three or more canvases of Maurie 
Brown. Detleff Sammann’s two are 
not new, as are many others. 
eR Ok 

In the sculptured interpretations 
Julia Bracken Wendt’s “Music” 
placque receives the most attention. 
Her “Blythe” and “Coyote” are like- 
wise enjoyed. Andrew Bjurman’s 
“Portrait of Rosamond” shows him 
to be a thinking artist and promises 
much for his future. The salon head 
which Maud Daggett exhibits does 
her credit. Caspar Gruenfeld’s “Por- 
trait of Mr. E.” a bust in the round, 
has been characteristically handled. 
Frank F. Stone, who has won many 
honors, and who has executed busts 
of William [Everett Gladstone, Car- 
dinal Manning, and men of like char- 
acter, has three medallion heads of 
unustial interest in that they show his 
cleverness at depicting likeness. They 





pochades in connection with Fred- 
erick H. Rhead’s unusual pottery, tc 
be seen at the Bentz Art Rooms on 
West Fourth street, interprets won- 
derful, glorious color. He employs it 
in the line and mass of the impres- 
sionist, and the resultant effect is 
highly decorative, One cannot fail to 
appreciate the enjoyment he had in 
their production. Splurges of color 
with trenchant thought in the way of 
its depiction are vibrating, but how 
much more beautiful are they when 
presented in combination with, at 
least, an assumption of true lines of 
draughtsmanship. Modern men have 
a tendency to overlook this important 
fundamental of painting, and how 
much they lose by this negligence, 
the value of their canvases to pos- 
terity will tell. Mr. Schmidt i is daring 
and the youth of his touch is in his 
work. But he has many things to 
overcome before he will arrive at the 
place his apparent ability accords 
him. He must draw and draw well, 
even though the presentment of his 
masses are indefinite, then his natural 
gifts will come into their own. Were 
I asked the choice of the collection I 
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fornia.” Here we have a_ splendid 
sketch executed in the mood of the 
hour. Tenuous shadows make the 
earth a thing of beauty and modeled 
lights envelope verdure and growing 
things. Green is the scale of color. 
cay Gray Day” was painted in 1914 and 
at Worcester, Mass. It must be 
spring, and green and calm, though 


would refer you to “Evening in Cali- tthe heavens are not sun-dressed., 
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| Well Known Figures of Los Angeles <-- --- Joseph F. Sartori 


N local banking circles the name of 


4 Joseph F. Sartori and the Security 
Trust and Savings Bank are insepar- 
ably connected. While, of course, 
the immense banking institution, with 
its total resources of nearly fifty mil- 
lion dollars, has long outgrown any 
one-man sway or influence, it is, nev- 
ertheless, true that its remarkable 
growth and stability are a logical re- 
sult of the careful nurturing and 
sound business principles inculcated 
by its founder, who, back in 1889, or- 
ganized the bank and six years later 
was elected its president; in which 
office he has served for twenty years, 
a tribute of confidence from his fel- 
low directors. 

Nor is this confidence in anywise 
misplaced. Alert of mind, resource- 
ful, and with a hair-trigger judgment 
in business matters, in the two de- 
cades of his stewardship his entire at- 
tention has heen devoted to the inter- 
ests he has conserved so unremitting- 
ly. If it is results that count the fact 
that more than 91,000 depositors are 
on the books of the bank avoids all 
necessity for elaboration. A_ resi- 
dent of Los Angeles county since 
1887, Mr. Sartori, with the eye of a 
seer, looked into the future of the 
metropolis of Southern California 
and sensed in advance the progress 
of a quarter of a century. The Se- 
curity Trust and Savings Bank is the 
outcome of that prophetic vision. It 
has kept even step with the forward 
movement of the city and forestalled 
demands at every cycle of municipal 
evolution. Trained for a legal ca- 
reer, a knowledge of the law has 
been of great value to the banker in 
his executive capacity, an ability to 
solve knotty problems, rapidly and 
accurately, aiding in no small degree 
to enhance the fortunes of the insti- 
tution of which he is the head. 


My respect for the Sartori mental- 
ity was accented early in 1910 when 
Tax Amendment No. 1 was before the 
people for consideration. I helieved 
the amendment should carry, after a 
careful reading of the arguments, pro 
and con, but was anxious to get ex- 
pert testimony on the subject before 
committing myself in The Graphic. 
I called on Mr. Sartori and asked 
him to elucidate the theory. This he 
did so clearly, so logically, so con 
vineinely that I was entrenched in 
every direction and was able to do my 
share in substituting this new system 
of tax assessment for the obsolete 
and unsatisfactory method then in 
vogue. It may not be an ideal sys- 
tem, but it is aeons in advance of the 
hotch-potch it supplanted. What at- 
tracted me in those interviews was 
the evidence of earnest study dis- 
played by Mr. Sartori in dealing with 
the many phases of the amendment. 
He guessed at nothing, he said noth- 
ing at a venture; he evinced a thor- 
oughness—that most admirable of all 
human traits—of understanding of the 
subject that commanded my unbound 
ed respect. 

Later on, when the banking laws 
of the state were under discussion 
by the legislature of 1911, the need of 
their revision having long been rec- 
ognized, Mr. Sartori’s ripe experience 
as a banker was drawn upon by the 
reform forces that appeared before 
the legislative committees on banks 
and banking, and his helpful sugges- 
tions aided in shaping the new laws 
that are now on our statute books, 
the envy and admiration of other 
states desiring similar banking ref- 
ormations. Jt is not from Mr. Sartori 
that this information is gained. My 
Sacramento correspondent at the time 
apprised me of the situation and of 
the Los Angeles banker's earnest 
work in clarifying mooted points. A 
more modest man for one so success- 
ful the. newspaper editor rarely meets 





and as one who has come in contact 
with thousands of men notable in 
business and public life this is said 
advisedly. He is as conservatitve in 
his statements and personal charac- 
teristics as he is in conducting his 
banking business, and as straightfor- 
ward. 

That is the great charm of Joseph 
Sartori—his directness. Yes or no 
with him is a sort-of religious fetich. 
He is not one to promise knowing he 
will never perform. If he approves 
a project he is for it wholeheartedly, 
he never damns anything with fait 
praise. His condemnation is as frank- 
ly expressed as is his approval and 
with equal enthusiasm. I call that 
true conservatism. There is nothing 
indecisive in his mental make-up and 








he entered the law department of the 
university of Michigan, at Ann Ar- 
bor, and was given his diploma in 
1881. In the law offices of Leslie 
M. Shaw at Dennison, Towa—himself 
a lawyer-banker and one time secre- 
tary of the United States treasury— 
young Sartori pursued his legal stud- 
ies for nearly a year, when he was 
admitted to the bar and for five years 
thereafter practiced law in partner- 
ship with Hon. I. S. Struble, who rep-~ 
resented his district (Le Mars) in 
congress. 

Mr. Sartori has a beautiful home in 
Los Angeles presided over by his 
charming wife, who was Miss Mar- 
garet Rishel of Le Mars, Iowa. Their 
accomplished ward, Miss Juliette Boi- 
hood, who, a few days ago, became a 


JOSEPH FRANCIS SARTORI 





yet he is far from one who jumps at 
conclusions or who takes snap judg- 
ments. He listens, he weighs care- 
fully, he considers ‘all sides and then 
he moves swiftly. [fe will or he wili 
not. He can or he cannot. It is re- 
freshing to grapple with such a mina, 
even if you are unable to make a con- 
vert to the cause in hand. 

Efficiency, in a word, is Mr, Sar- 
tori’s prime quality. Perhaps, it is 
gained from his Swiss-German parent- 
age, aided hy a course at the tniver- 
sity of Treiburg, before being grad- 
uated from Cornell (Mt. Vernon, 
Towa) college in 1879, with the de- 
gree of bachelor of science. Mr. Sar- 
tori claims Iowa as his native state, 
where at Cedar Falls, Christmas Day, 
1858, he was born, and where he re- 
ceived his elementary education. Ait- 
er graduating from the Jowa college 





happy bride, is in every way regarded 
as the daughter of the house. For rec- 
reation, I believe the bank president is 


| partial to golf and at the Los Angeles 


Country Club his alert figure may be 
seen twice a week making the grand 
rounds of the links. Which reminds 
me that he was one of the original 
locaters of the Los Angeles Country 
Club out on West Washington street, 
a property that is now covered by 
fine residences, the sale of the land 


inetting the club members a handsome 
j profit. 
,of the club, gives promise of proving 


Beverly Hills, now the home 


one day as equally good an invest- 
ment for the holding members, I[n 
addition to his connection with the 
Security Trust and Savings Bank, Mr. 
Sartori is vice-president of the First 
National Bank of Monrovia, which he 
established in 1887. He has large in- 





terests in several industrial and 
ranching properties, is a director of 
the Salt Lake Railroad and has served 
as president of the California Club 
with which he has long been affiliat- 
ed. He is also a member of the Jon- 
athan Club. Abroad, Mr. Sartori has 
been a member of the currency com- 
mission of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation for several years and is an 
ex-president of the savings bank sec- 
tion of that national organization. 
eh, 





NOTICE TO CREDITORS 
No. 29686 
_ In the Matter of the Estate of Sarah 
J. Tripp, Deceased. 

Notice is hereby given by the under- 
signed Charles HE. Richards, executor 
of the will of Sarah J. Tripp, deceased, 
to the creditors of and all persons hav- 
ing claim against the said deceased or 
said estate, to exhibit the same, with 
the necessary vouchers, within four 
months after the first ‘publication of 
this notice, to the said executor at the 
office of Gray, Barker & Bowen, attor-~ 
neys, Suite 1029 Title Insurance Build- 
ing, Northeast corner of Fifth and 
Spring Streets, in_ the City of Los An- 
geles, County of Los Angeles, State of 
California, which is hereby designated 
as the place for the transaction of the 
business of said estate. 

Dated this 17th day of July, 1915 (be- 
ing the date of the first publication 


hereof). 
CHARLES E, RICHARDS, 
Hxecutor of the will of Sarah J. Tripp, 
Deceased. 
Gray, Barker & Bowen, Attorneys for 
said executor. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif., 
June 15, 1915. 

Non-Coal 025825 
Notice is hereby given that Ann M., 
Hunter, whose post-office address is 
410 W. 52nd Place, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, did, on the 13th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1915, file in this office Sworn 
Statement and Application, No. 025825, 
to purchase the NB% NW, Section 
13, Township 1 S., Range 18 W., S. B. 
Meridian, and the stone thereon, under 
the provisions of the act of June 3, 
1878, and acts amendatory, known as 
the “Timber and Stone Law,” at such 
value as might be fixed by appraise- 
ment, and that, pursuant to such appli- 
eation, the land and stone thereon have 
been appraised at $100, the stone esti- 
mated at $50.00 and the land $50; that 
said applicant will offer final proof in 
support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 380th day of August, 
1915, before the Register and Re- 
ceiver, U. 8. Land Office, Los Angeles, 

Calif., at 2:00 p. m. 

Any person 
this purchase before entry, or initiate 
a contest at any time before patent is- 
sues, by filing a corroborated affidavit 
in this office, alleging facts which 
would defeat the entry. 


JOHN D. ROCHE, 
Register. 


NOTICE OF CONTEST 
Department of the Interior, 
United States Land Office, Los Angeles, 
June 28, 1915. 

To Warren A. Walker of New Bury 

Park, Contestee: 

You are hereby notified that George 
E. Scott, who gives Cornell, Cal., as his 
post- -office address, did on June ist, 1915, 
file in this office his duly corroborated 
application to contest and secure the 
eancellation of your Homestead Entry 
No, Serial No. 021166, made 
Dec. 9th, 1918, for Lot 4, Nwy, NW% 
Swy NW, Section ale Township 1S3 
Range 19 W., S. B. Meridian, and as 
grounds for his contest he alleges that 
said Warren A. Walker abandoned said 
land since date of entry and has never 
cleared any land or made any improve- 
ments of any sort. 

You are, therefore, further notified 
that the said allegations will be taken 
as confessed, and your said entry will 
be canceled without further right to be 
heard, either before this office or on 
appeal, if you fail to file in this office 
within twenty days after the FOURTH 
publication of this notice, as shown be- 
low, your answer, under oath, speci- 
fically responding to these allegations 
of contest, together with due proof that 
you have ’served a copy of your answer 
on the said contestant either in person 
or by registered mail, 

You should state in your answer the 
name of the post office to which you 
desire future notices to be sent to you. 

JOHN D, ROCHE, Register. 
ALEX MITCHELL, Receiver. 
Date of first publication, July 3, sec- 


aly 24, 19165. 
third, July 17, 





nd, July 10, fourth, 





is at liberty to protest “~ 
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N his narrative and occasional 

poems Stephen Phillips shows a 
significant return to the disused and 
discredited heroic couplet. From 
Dryden to Thomas Campbell it had 
been the standard mode of expression 
for the cultured man, and its tones 
had grown so monotonous that the 
English ear instinctively rejected 


them. Now and again it reappeared 
effectively, as in the college memorial 
verses of Oliver Wendell Holmes, but 
master singers like Tennyson and Ar- 
nold wholly neglected it, perhaps be- 
cause it was prone to carry with it 
a certain quality of insincerity. Who 
could imagine Tennyson address Vir- 
gil in this outworn form? We re- 
call his glowing stanzas: 

Roman Virgil, thou that singest, 

Tlion’s lofty temples robed in fire, 


Ilion falling, Rome arising, 
wars, and filial faith, and Dido’s pyre; 


Landscape-lover, lord of language 
more than he who sang the Works 
and Days, 
All the chosen coin of fancy 
flashing out from many a 


pee golden 
phrase. 


And yet our twentieth century poet 
ventures thus to address “Virgil and 
Tennyson: ; 

O skilled with all thy Virgil’s elder art, 
The music of the Muses to impart; 
To sing of England as of Rome he sang, 


With grand hexameter that rolled and 
rang. 


Perhaps Phillips uses it as a relief 
from the sensuousness and tendency 
to mouthing of many of our modern 
bards. Whatever qualities the coup- 
let may lack, it is always forthright 
and understandable. In its use today 
it may be made quaintly so; its ap- 
peal being essentially intellectual. 
Consequently, it suits the poem which 
gives its name to the little volume, 
“Panama, an Appeal to America.” 
Written at the time when there was a 
difference of opinion regarding our 
duties on the isthmus, a difference 
that was happily ended for good by 
the action of President Wilson, it 
deals with what is already a past is- 
sue, 


Phillips changes to blank verse in 
the second poem of the volume when 
he deals with the intensely tragic 
story of the murder by parents of “a 
young seaman, bearded, well- 
equipped, who asked for the shelter 
of their house one night.” The mis- 
guided pair, hard up for money to pay 
their rent, did away with their own 
son. The ordinary treatment would 
have been to paint in terms of writh- 
ing agony the effect upon the two of 
the horrid discovery. Phillips thinks 
otherwise, and allows them to con- 
sider “bygones as bygones.” The old 
man buried the corpse in the garden, 
his wife aloof but consenting: 

So without other trouble or distress 
From tax or rate or rent, they three 
abode. 

He silent under 


times 
Washed by the sea he loved so well, 


earth yet still at 


The handling is cynical, and for 
final effect the poem seems to need 
the extra care of rhyme and stanza. 
Finality of phrasing hardly comes in 
adequately. 

It is different with the sympathetic 
and genial tribute to Edward VIL. 
“Edward the Peacemaker.” Here the 
rich and delicate phrasing which is 
the strength of good blank verse is 
seen at its best, while the absence of 
rhyme lends simplicity and directness. 


! 
“The earth moves,” declares the poet 


by wisdom such as his 


by wisdom such as his 
And tact supreme that never showed a 
aw 
Then howso’er more loud and splendid 
seem 
Conquest heroic, sad victorious fields, 
Yet be it not forgotten that this King, 
Bearing himself a genial gentleman, 
Whispered the orb of Europe into 
peace, 


It is one of the gems of the collec- 
tion, Phillips has several good hits 
at the “shirker,” a type particularly 
selected for contempt today in the 
tight little island. One termed “The 
Seaside-Knut” ends 


And though a girl presented him 





| enemies, a love 


With a white feather, he 
Seemed pleased, “It makes a change,” 
he said, 
“In button-holes, you see!” 


(“Panama and Other Poems.” 
Stephen Phillips. John Lane 
Bullock's.) 


By 
Co. 


“The Thousand Secrets” 

There is at least one thrill on every 
page of “The Thousand Secrets” by 
John Selbourne. There are mysteries 
piled on mysteries, adventures heaped 
on adventures, murders, letters of 
warning from unknown friends and 
story, international 
complications, baffled detectives and 
criminals, wild rides in automobiles, 
a lady in black, in short, everything 
necessary for a good story of adven- 
ture and mystery. Because there is 
a detective in this exciting yarn, “The 
Thousand Secrets” is, technically at 
least, a detective story, but the Scot- 
land Yard man is little more than the 
victim of circumstance and the dis- 
covery of the criminals is in only a 
small way due to his own efforts. The 
story is one of Mitchell Kennerley’s 
Railroad Novels, and printed as it is 
on good paper with clear print, it 
should prove efficacious in rendering 
even the most tedious journey endur-. 
rable. (“The Thousand Secrets.” By 
John Selborne. Mitchell Kennerley. 
Bullock’s.) 


“Marmaduke of Tennessee” 

War romance writers of the future 
will have an inexhaustible subject in 
the present great struggle in Europe, 
but it can never supplant our own 
civil war as a theme for American 
writers, as the latter has a certain 
personal touch that no foreign strug- 
gle can have, and we are all more 
or less related to some who partici- 
pated in it. Consequently, the be- 
lated story of “Marmaduke of Ten- 
nessee” is fully as acceptable and in- 
teresting as if written forty years 
ago. The name of the dashing 
confederate cavalry leader was a 
name to conjure with throughout 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Virginia 
at one time, and this romance con- 
tains much historical data woven 
into it, including Marmaduke’s fa- 
mous raid north of the Ohio, simi- 
lar to Morgan’s, but with more disas- 
trous results; also a description of 
Gettysburg. Marmaduke had three 
bosom friends, two of whom enlisted 
under him, the third on the other side. 
The one-time friends meet repeatedly 
on the battle field, and assist one an- 
other to escape. The chief woman in 
the case was Diana Fortune, to whom 
Jove was made by Union and rebel 
alike when each occupied Spanish- 
burg. She appears to have been us- 
ually clad in her burnoose (if you do 
not know what a burnoose is, ask 
your grandmother). Of course, at 





the close of hostilities she was won 
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by Marmaduke. Another woman 
prominent in the story is Lorena, Mar- 
maduke’s cousin. A doleful song, ad- 
dressed to one of her name is said to 
have been popular among the John- 
nies at that time. When the writer 
begins to rhapsodize about spring, or 
red bud trees, or scenery, or battles, 
he seems to have recourse to his syn- | 
onym book, as: Innumerous, memor- 
iferous, inexpugnable, multisonous, 
consentaneously; words never met 
with outside the dictionary. As the 
book will be read in the North as well 
as in the South, it is written in rather 
a non-partisan style, as, when old 
Judge Marmaduke says to Henry and 
his officers: ‘““You’ve done enough! In 
the North there are twenty million 
people, in the South there are eight 
They have the men and 
money, and will crush ye, utterly. 
(Marmaduke of Tennessee.” By Ed- 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 
Los Angeles 

Chamber of Commerce directors 
submit recommendations for city | 
charter to board of freeholders. 

Governors David I. Walsh of 
Massachusetts, E. F. Dunne of Itli- 
nois, Winfield Scott Hammond of 
Minnesota and Arthur Capper of Kan- 
sas visit city with their staffs. 

W. J. Bryan addresses International 
Christian Church convention which 
completes its sessions. 

Budget committee of city council 
cuts appropriations for fire depart- 
ment $300,000. 

Citizens in mass meeting ask super- 





visors to call election on proposed 
bond issue of $3,000,000 for bettering 
good roads system. 

California alien land law upheld by 
Judge Works of superior court. 

California 

Fraternal Aid Union holds national 
convention in Pasadena. 

Chinese tong war in large cities de- 
clared closed. 

Long Beach pike flooded by high 
tides with nominal damage. 

United States 

Excursion Steamer “Eastland” sinks 
in Chicago river with loss of 1,200 
lives. 

Former Police Lieut. Becker 
New York denied new trial. 

President Wilson sends strong note 
to Germany regarding submarine war- 
fare. 

Washington prohibition 
clared valid by court. 


of 


law de- 





Foreign 

Russians halt German drive on War- 
saw. 

Turkey cedes railroad to Bulgaria 
as price for neutrality. 

Italian Adriatic coast 
by Austrian cruisers. 

Russia raises its embargo on 
ports to the United States. 

Carranza promises Gen. Funston he 
will not attack Nogales. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif. 


May 28, 1915. 

Non-Coal 025623 

Notice is hereby given that Guillermo 
Bojorquez, whose post-office address is 
Palms, California, did, on the 22nd day 
of January, 1915, file in this office 
Sworn Statement and Application, No. 
025623, to purchase the Lots 1, 2, 3 and 
4, Section 19, Township 1 South, Range 
16 W., S. B. Meridian, and the stone 


bombarded 


(eave 
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and one of the few 
banks in California 
paying 5% Interest 
on Terms Savings 
Accounts. 


HIBERNIAN 
Savings Bank 


SECOND FLOOR 
Hibernian Building 


Spring at Fourth 


thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 8, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the ‘Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by 
appraisement, and that, pursuant to 
such application, the land and stone 
thereon have been appraised, at $361.20, 
the stone estimated at $216.72 and the 
land $144.48; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of his ap- 
plication and sworn statement on the 
12th day of August, 1915, before the 
Register and Receiver, U. 8S. Land 
Office, Los Angeles, California, at 10:00 
fla han 
Any person is at liberty to protest 
this purchase before entry, or initiate 
a contest at any time before patent 
issues, by filing a corroborated affidavit 
in this office, alleging facts which 
would defeat the entry. 
JOHN D. ROCHE, 
Register. 


NOTICE TO CREDITORS 
No. 29690 


In the Matter of the Estate of Norris 
M. Van Brunt, Deceased. 

Notice is hereby given by the under- 
signed Carrie M. Van Brunt, executrix 
of the last will and testament of Nor- 
ris M. Van Brunt, deceased, to the 
creditors of and all persons haying 
claims against the said deceased or said 
estate, to exhibit the same, with the 
necessary vouchers, within ten months 
after the first publication of this notice, 
to the said executrix at the office of 
GRAY, BARKER & BOWEN, attorneys, 
Suite 1029 ‘Title Insurance Building, 
northeast corner of Fifth and Spring 
Streets, in the City of Los Angeles, 
County of Los Angeles, State of Cali- 
fornia, which is hereby designated as 
the place for the transaction of the 
business of said estate. 

Dated this 10th day of July 1915, 
(being the date of the first publication 


hereof). 
CARRIE M. VAN BRUNT, 
Executrix of the last will and 
testament of Norris M. Van 
Brunt, Deceased. 
GRAY, BARKER & BOWEN, 
Attorneys for said executrix, 
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S this is German musical festival 


week in Los Angeles beginning 
as we go to press, it may not be 
amiss to glance back at the import- 
ance such festivities had in the de- 
yelopment of German musical su- 
premacy. It has been the custom in 
certain quarters to decry the acute in- 
terest in music which comes to ahead 
in the musical festival. In its place is 
proposed a steady application of 
funds and efforts to the art with a 
growing crescendo. No one will ob- 
ject to this method of procedure. The 
question arises, “Is the public sufh- 
ciently interested in the subject to 
give this steady support and applica- 
tion without occasional special stimu- 
jus?” A man cannot be at his best all 
the time. Neither can a people. Nor 
can an art. We must have our cre- 
scendos, our diminuendos, our cli- 
maxes. And a musical festival is a 
climax, a temporary special effort. It 
may be for one division of art, or for 
the art of one country or epoch; but 
whatever its root, purpose or method, 
in the nature of things it must be of 
benefit to the community in which it 
takes place. Can anyone say the 
musical atmosphere of Los Angeles 
was not stimulated by the recent 
series of concerts of American music, 
culminating in the production of a 
new American opera? And did not 
stimulation reach to far shores of the 
country by the widening circles of its 
waves? How interested the entire 
country was in the event was shown 
by Musical America, published in New 
York City, which gave twenty-two 
columns to this musical festival, to 
say nothing of fifteen to twenty pic- 
tures. The editor of that paper said: 
“The catise of American music, in re- 
spect to its creative workers and its 
interpreters received a quickening imt- 
petus in Los Angeles.” 


Just a parenthetical paragraph in 
this connection. The Musical Leader, 
expressed in a recent issue the senti- 
ment voiced by its editor (a woman) 
at the Gamut Club dinner, as reported 
in The Graphic, as follows: “That 
most laudable schemes retard rather 
than aid was demonstrated at Los 
Angeles, and the all-American pro- 
gram smacked of provincialism.” Pos- 
sibly the same journal would contend 
that the all-German program the Ger- 
man army is putting up Just now, also 
smacks of provincialism. What is de- 


sired by such an effort is to bring. 


American music sharply to the atten- 
tion of Americans. Certainly, a laud- 
able purpose and as laudably fulfilled 
in the Federation convention. Italy 
used to have its all-Italian programs. 
Germany had its all-German pro- 
grams. By them Italian and German 
music teceived deserved impetus. 
Why not, especially just now, a few 
all-American programs? They will 
increase our self-consciousness and 
self-appreciation in art. Possibly, 
America does not need to increase 
her self-importance in mechanical and 
commercial ways but she does need it 
in art. 


With that “aside,” let us return to 
festivals in general. There are many 
records of song contests in the middle 
ages, especially in Germany. And 
still Italy holds the record for the 
earliest international festival, when 
French and Roman musicians united 
in a festival in 1515. About a century 
later six choirs joined in a thanksgiy- 








ing festival at St. Peter's. France had 
a festival of 300 musicians; about 1690 
festivals of song are noted in Prague; 
others in Paris, 1764 and at Naples in 
1774. Beginning in 1772 the Vienna 
Tone Artists’ Society gave festivals 
frequently, especially those in_ honor 
of Haydn, in 1808 and 1811. By the 
time of the American revolution sev- 
eral festivals had been held in Eng- 
land. The idea rapidly took root and 
among the greatest were the Handel 
festivals in 1857 and 1859. At the lat- 
ter, at Crystal Palace, London, the 
chorus numbered 2700 and the orches- 
tra 460. In 1874 there were 3200 
singers and an orchestra of 500. 


But Germany was  pre-eminently 
the land of choral song and the male 
chorus was given especial attention in 
the Fatherland. Among the greatest 
German festivals are those of the 
Lower Rhine Festival Association. 
This includes Dusseldorf, Cologne and 
Aix, but that was preceded by the 
Thuringian Festival Association be- 
ginning in 1811. Mendelssohn, Heller 
and Schumann were noted conductors 
of such gatherings. Concerning these 
festivals, an English writer of those 
years said: “All ranks and ages unite 
for one harmonious end. Add to this, 
love for the art, good training, weil 
cultivated taste and general knowl- 
edge of music and you feel then 
hearts as well as their understandings 
are in it. From the whole country 
’round the people come to a field day 
of soul and song.” 


Such is the atmosphere the German 
of culture brings to America. 
wonder, then, that here he forms his 
Sangerbunden and holds his Sanger- 
fests. For what musical atmosphere 
she has, possibly America is indebted 
more to the German emigrant and the 
German musician than to any other 
source. It is German music—to a 
large degree—that has made Ameri- 
can music possible. And so it is due 
to the members of the various Ger- 
man singing societies that are met to- 
gether in Los Angeles this week that 
they receive a royal welcome at_the 
hands of our musicians at large. Had 
world-wide conditions been more fav- 
orable, the attendance, doubtless, 
svould have been more than double. 
We all sympathize with the tribula- 
tions of Germany and Germans at 
this time—but the German still sings 
in the fields and in the trenches and 
in the prisons. And whatever may be 
the fate of his Fatherland surely the 
spirit of German song never will be 
quenched—nor would any real lover 
of art wish it to be. 


In a recent letter from David Bisp- 
ham he states that he is reviving a 
one-act play called “Adelaide” which 
he translated from the German. The 
central figure is Beethoven, enacted 
by Mr. Bispham, and the story is 
taken from a bit of the life of that 
composer. The dramatis personae 
besides Beethoven are his landlady, 
her daughter, her lover, a laundress, 
a musician, and Adelaide, Beethoven's 
“{tmmortal Beloved.” The scene is 
laid at Beethoven’s lodgings in Vienna 
a hundred years ago. ‘Lhe company 
will include a soprano, alto, tenor, 
bass, pianist and violinist. Mr. Bisp- 
ham takes the opportunity of this 
aggregation of talent to arrange the 
second part of his program as a draw- 
ing room in which the hostess awaits 
the arrival of the artists whom she 
has engaged for her musicale and 
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from the selections they play and 
sing she engages her program—cer- 
tainly a novel way of introducing pro- 
gram numbers and one which by its 
novelty will add popular interest to 
his concerts. Perhaps, Mr. Bispham 
will show the way for concert givers 
to present programs in less conven- 
tional forms than is customary and 
set a new fashion. 


Accepting the invitation of Miss 
Cora Foy, the “club sister” of the 
Gamut Club, that body held its sum- 
mer jinks at the Foy home at San 
Rafael Heights last week. It was a 
night banquet under the oak trees 
with members of the club in various 
capacities, from waiter to stunt artist. 
Impromptu music was offered by Eva 
Mylott, contralto, Mrs. Frank King 
Clark, soprano, Eleanor Pocock, of 
Detroit, Max Weil of Calgary, Henry 
Balfour and Pietro Buzzi. The hos- 
tess and her family exemplified their 
hearty good will toward the club by 
their bounteous hospitality and those 
of the club who could be present 
added another memory of one of the 
red letter nights of its history, of 
which there are many. The regular 
dinner of the club occurs at the club 
house next Wednesday night. 


Vernon Spencer is editor of a new 
publication, the Music Student, of 
which the first number is dated Aug- 
ust. This will be a magazine ot 
pocket size and entirely educational 
in matter, devoted to the numerous 
individuals described in its title. Mr. 
Spencer’s acute mind and his clear, 
clean-cut diction, added to his high 
standing as a pianist and pedagogue 
insures editing of a high standard. 
There is no magazine in this field, ex- 
clusively for students, this side of 
Philadelphia, so no one can doubt the 
territory that is open to its activities. 


San Francisco is in luck. It has se- 
cured Alfred Hertz to conduct its 
symphony orchestra. That was a 
chance Los Angeles missed, as_ it 
didn’t have the necessary $10,000 a 
year, which is in the neighborhood of 
the salary Mr. Hertz will draw. And 
how does it come that San Francisco 
can pay such a salary and secure so 
noted a director? Simply that suffi- 
ciently wealthy persons in that city 
subscribe appropriate amounts and 
make up a guarantee fund commen- 
surate with the size, wealth and musi- 
cal pretentions of the city. And what 
does Los Angeles pay its symphony 
director? J don’t know, but I doubt if 
it pays $1000 a year. Possibly, it is 
less. So there is good reason why we 
let so distinguished a director as Al- 
fred Hertz pass out of our city—with 
which he had expressed great satis- 
faction and enjoyment and where he 
has given most convincing demon- 
stration of his powers. What an op- 
portunity that was for Los Angeles 
to put itself on a par with New York 
or Boston in orchestral matters. For 
the rigid discipline Mr. Hertz imposes 
on his orchestra would have had such 
results in time. And he would have 
handed us the classics clothed in the 
traditional style and tempos to which 
he was educated. But the best thing 
would have been the very fact of 
waking up our moneyed elements to 











Music and Musicians 


ESTHER PALLISER 
Prima-donna soprano and operatic coach 
French and English diction specialties. 
Studio 2542 Ocean View. Phone 557894. 


ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 
Organist and Pianist 
Studio 110 Blanchard Hall 
Organist and Choirmaster 
Christ Church 


ARTHUR BABCOCK, Baritone 
Seven years a member of the Faculty 
of the N. E. Con. of Music, Boston. 
Vocal Instruction. Phone 35525 


VIOLIN 
Lessons and Recitals 
RUDOLPH BRAND 
2430 S. Flower St. Phone 21984 














JOSEPH NEVLIN WHYBARK 
Voice Culture 

703 Majestic Theatre Building 

Cor. Ninth and So. Broadway. 


Call Phone—F2420; Broadway 2246. 





KARL BRONSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Director Music First M. E. Church, Vocal Study Club. 
Wednesday Morning Choral School of Opera, 204-6 


e 
Bianchard Bidg. Musie Study Club, Long Beach, Los 
Angeles, Cal, 


Arts and Crafts 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 
FORVE-PETTEBONE CoO., 514 S. Broad- 
way. Main 9387; Home F8037 


Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusvely to Music, Art and 

Science. Studios and Halls for all! 

purposes for rent. Largest Studio 

Building in the West. 

For terms and all information apply 
to F. W. BLANCHARD 

233 S, Broadway 232 S. Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios in 
the GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. 
Especially attractive quarters of- 
fered for Musicians and Artists. 
For terms, ete, apply to the 
manager. 

1044 SCUTH HOPE STREET 


BOOK LOVER’S EXCHANGE 


Loans Latest Fiction and Drama, 2 
cents a day. Special yearly rate. 
314 Homer Laughlin Bldg. 








BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 
JONES BOOK STORE. 226 West First 8t. 


their opportunity and duty—to one of 
the things that only money can do. 
Musical knowledge, interest, educa- 
tion cannot—it is money that pays an 
orchestra. Mr. Tandler, however, has 
done an excellent work and has had 
no renumeration commensurate with 
his ability and his sacrifices. So, af- 
ter all, perhaps it would be better to 
talk about paying Mr. Hamilton and 
Mr. Tandler before thinking of secur- 
ing a more noted conductor. 


Sunday morning at the Broadway 
front of the Court House, the socie- 
ties of the Saengerfest will give a 
program of sacred song. There are 
seventeen societies here in whole or 
part singing in this festival and about 
700 singers are expected to take part 
in this Sabbath morning service of 
song. The location is so central that 
standing room may be at a premium 
even at the early hour announced. 
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OCAL bankers are interested in 
the controversy between coun- 
sel for the National Federal Reserve 
Board and California State Stperin- 
tendent of Banks Williams whether 
or not national banks may accept sav- 
ings deposits. The national board has 
ruled that national banks can do a 
savings business provided they adver- 
tise it, while Mr. Williams has replied 
that no institution can do a savings 
bank business in this state without 
a California charter. However, the 
outcome of the dispute 1s expected 
to have little effect in Los Angeles. 
None of the local national banks, so 
far as known, has decided to em- 
bark in the savings business. The sit- 
uation is well expressed by William 
W. Woods, vice-president of the Citt- 
zens National Bank, who says: | 
“T am of the opinion national 
banks can do a savings business, no 
matter what the California law may 
be. But we, for one, do not desire to. 
We pay interest on deposits, but the 
money is subject to immediate check 
and we do not regard such deposits 
as savings accounts. The interest 18 
paid simply on the basis of the low- 
est balance within stated periods. 
W. E. McVey, vice-president of the 
German-American Savings and Trust 
company, is likewise of the opinion 
that the final decision in the matter 
will have little local significance. 
Continuation of the slightly more 
hopeful tone in financial circles of last 
week is noted, but is less pronounced 
and business moves along on the 
even keel of restriction. Bank ot- 
ficials express the opinion that there 
will be no drop in commercial inter- 
est rates in the west like those in the 
east, despite the unusual surplus of 
money seeking safe investment. They 
say local institutions will keep their 
money in the vaults rather than Joan 
it for less than 6 per cent. which now 
prevails here on approved commercial 
er. 
PA eine of business on the Los An- 
eeles Stock Exchange increased this 
week, with the rebound of Los An- 
geles Investment as the outstanding 
feature. After going to 30 late last 
week, the stock is back at 32 at this 
writing. A flurry in Los Angeles In- 
yestment is predicted following the 
announcement of the verdict in the 
trial of the former directors of the 
company, but brokers are undecided 
in their opinions as to whether it wili 
be an upward or downward tendency. 
Big Jim continued the principal 
mine trader, the stock advancing reg- 
ularly, with many takers. The oil 
stocks were strong following divi- 
dend announcements, particularly 
West Coast and Amalgamated. 
There have been persistent calls on 
exchange for several bank stocks re- 
cently, noticeably Citizens’ National, 
First National and German-American 
Trust and Savings Bank. The only 
sales reported were ten shares of the 
latter at the strong price of $335 a 
share. Bonds retain strength but are 
sluggish and no sales are reported. 


Banks and Banking 
George M. Reynolds, president of 
the Continental and Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, sees no prob- 
ability of a shortage of funds to move 
the bountiful western crops and to 
tide Southern planters over another 








season until a market is opened for 
their cotton. Slack business condi- 
tions have caused a superabundance 
of money in the west, according to 
Mr. Reynolds and the whole country 
is in splendid condition to face any 
exigencies. Prospects point to a rec- 
ord wheat crop but the farmer will 
receive only about a dollar a bushel 
compared with $1.50 last year and 
this means that a smaller demand will 
be made on the banks. 

Brown Bros. & Co., heading a syn- 
dicate of New York banking institu- 
tions, have practically completed ne- 
gotiations with French financial in- 
terests for a loan of $20,000,000 to 
France. The loan is to take the form 
of acceptances, discounted at 5 per 
cent., bankers charging % per cent. 
besides for accepting of the notes, It 
is understood that no portion of the 
loan is to be used for financing the 
sale of munitions of war to France or 
her allies, 


Stock and Bond Notes 


California retained first place as an 
oil producer in 1914, according to the 
report of the geological survey, just 
made public. Oklahoma was a close 
second, The aggregate production of 
country was 290,312,535 barrels, an 
increase of 17,316,305 barrels over 
1913 but a loss of $23,006,173 in value. 

In its annual report for 1914, re- 
cently issued, the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company shows an increase 
in gross revenue over the preceding 
year of $1,043,682. Net income from 
operation is given as $7,988,766, which 
is an increase of $1,460,967, 

Greene Cananea has been asserting 
itself in no uncertain manner on the 
New York market and has joined the 
stocks which are making a big up- 
ward swing. The rise is due to the 
reports that the company is steadily 
expanding its operations in Mexico 
and hopes soon to be on a capacity 
basis. 


Coming Yacht Race to San Francisco 


Back from San Diego after a suc- 
cessful invasion of the southern wa- 
ters, yachtsmen have been busy this 
week preparing their craft for the 
most important race which has started 
from this vicinity since the San Pe» 
dro-Honolulu race of 1912, It is the 
race to San Francisco for the hand- 
some cups which have been put up 
by the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
Six local boats are entered in the 
event, which will start Sunday morn- 
ing. They are the Viking, ketch, 
Commodore Albert Soiland, South 
Coast Yacht Club; Edris, schooner, 
Captain John Barneson, South Coast 
Yacht Club; Minerva, yawl, Rear- 
Commodore V. A. Goodrich, South 
Coast Yacht Club; Seamore, yawl, 
Captain H. B. Warren, South Coast 
Yacht Club; Trojan, yawl, Captain 
Ellis Taylor, South Coast Yacht 
lub; Yankee Girl, ketch, Commodore 
A. J. Mitchell, Sunset Yacht Club. 
The Viking has been on the ways 
since her return from the south and is 
in fine shape for the event. Sixteen 
inches of keel have been added to the 
Trojan to prepare her for windward 
work in the race to San Francisco. 
The Minerva is also just off the ways 
with new coat of racing compound 
and new halyards woven. 


Fairchild Gilmore Wilton Co. 
394-6-8 Pacific Electric Bldg , Los Angeles, Cal. 


Ex mpt from State, County, City and Income Taxes. 


Paving Contractors 
7% Street Improvement Bonds For Sale 


In buying from us you buy direct 


from the owner of the bonds. 


GENERAL INSURANCE NEWS 


= 

d 
I letter despatched this week to 
Gov. Johnson by the governing 
committee of the Los Angeles Fire 
Underwriters answering the execu- 
tive’s lately published explanation of 
why he used the pocket veto on three 
senate bills designed to prohibit in- 
surance rebating and defining and 
regulating agents and brokers. These 
bills, which were fathered by Senator 
Benedict of this city, had the active 
support of the fire and life under- 
writers associations of Los Angeles 
as well as of the majority of agents 
and brokers in the state, but were 
fought by many insurance companies, 
However, the bills passed the legis- 
lature with big votes. The letter of 
the local fire underwriters pointedly 
inquires of the governor: 

“Can it be that your action was in- 
fluenced, as rumored, by an agreement 
to sign no other insurance legisla- 
tion if the companies would not op- 
pose a certain bill increasing their 
taxation? The formula that produced 
such perfect accord between an emi- 
nent reformer and the representatives 
of an alleged wicked and shameless 
monopoly would be a valuable con- 
tribution to the science of diplomacy. 
The anti-rebate bill followed almost 
identically laws which have been 
enacted by thirty-five states. These 
laws are found to be in the interest 
of the whole people, as evidenced by 
telegrams from more than thirty 
state insurance commissioners, which 
telegrams were placed in your hands 
and apparently ignored, These tele- 
grams refute the imputation that 
strict anti-rebate laws merely serve 
the sellish interests of companies and 
agents.” 

Other pertinent portions of the re- 
ply to the governor's explanation re- 
cite: “Your comment on the clause 
in the anti-rebate bill permitting com- 
panies and agents to pay commis- 
sions to each other, while denying the 
privilege to the ‘ordinary citizen,’ is 
ulogical and absurd. Every company, 
that does not invite disaster, must ac- 
cept or retain only such liability on 
each risk as is safely within the limits 
of its capacity or its established rule. 
All outside of this must be re-insured 
or placed elsewhere on the same 
terms as the original order. The ef- 
fect of this bill is to confine compen- 
sation to those who produce the busi- 
ness and render the service. How can 
you reason that the passage of these 
bills was solicited by both companies 
and the agents, when it is a matter 
of general knowledge that a bitter 
contest against their passage was 
waged by certain company managers 
who carried their opposition to you 
personally? And why does the spirit 
of your letter, and even some of the 
language in which it is clothed, har- 
monize so perfectly with prepared 
papers submitted and addresses made 
by certain company managers before 
the legislature committees, where 
their arguments, objecting to these 
bills, were vigorously contested by 
agents and brokers whose business 
interests are identihed with those of 
their customers?” 

The governing board of the Los 
Angeles Fire Underwriters which is 
responsible for the letter is composed 
of R. B, Stephens, chairman, W. P. 
Battelle, R. C. Heinsch, C. A. Ken- 
yon, J. W. Montgomery, D. W. 
Pierce, Fred Siegel, J. L. Van Nor- 
man, Walter J. Wren. 

Automobile insurance men and 
Auto Club officials report they are be 
ing hampered in their efforts to stamp 
out thieving of machines by attempts 
of relatives of practically every cul- 
prit captured to obtain probation for 


XTREMELY warm in tone is the 





him. As most of the convicted thieves 
are little more than boys courts are 
inclined to look upon them with 
leniency if the owners of stolen cars 
or instrance companies which shoul- 
dered the joss will recommend sus- 
pended sentences. This the insurance 
men are unwilling to do, in most 
cases, without thorough investigation 
as they believe other lads will be in- 
duced, by the easy escape of their fel- 
lows from prison, to think they have 
discovered a royal road to free joy 
rides. Los Angeles brokers complain 
bitterly of the tactics occasionally 
adopted in endeavoring to get recom- 
mendations of probation. 1. O. Levy 
of Behrendt-Levy Company, tells of 
one instance where threats were made 
of an attempt to affect the business 
of that concern unless the recom- 
mendation was given. 

Whether or not jitney bus drivers 
of Los Angeles are to be the subject 
of a secret investigation in the insur- 
ance “safety first”? movement is a 
question which F, H. Finnen, man- 
ager of the local branch of the Pa- 
cific Coast Casualty Company, says 
he is unprepared to answer at this 
time. His concern has recently with- 
drawn from the bonds of twenty-two 
jitney drivers in San Francisco. Fol- 
lowing an investigation by inspectors 
the company sent to the San Francis- 
co police commission a letter to the 
effect that because of their careless- 
ness it was unwilling to assume re- 
sponsibility for injuries these twenty- 
two mnen might inflict. It has been 
the policy of many of the old fine 
companies in Los Angeles to refuse 
all jitney bus business. 


Growth of the business of the Pa- 
cific Mutuai Life Insurance Company 
may be seen in the growth of its home 
office building here in Los Angeles. 
The present handsome structure at 
the corner of Olive and Sixth streets, 
erected in 1908 at a cost of $350,000, 
is to be nearly doubled in size. The 
new addition, to be built on the Olive 
street side and to cost $200.00, will be 
in the same Grecian style of architec- 
ture as the first structure and togeth- 
er will make one of the handsomest 
and largest buildings devoted exclu- 
sively to the business of one insurance 
concern in the country. 

What Los Angeles does not pay in 
one way to obtain fire protection it 
must pay in another manner, accord- 
ing to Richard Waldron, district sec- 
retary of the Pacific Board of Fire 
Underwriters. The cut in city fire 
protection appropriations can only re- 
sult in an increase of rates in Los 
Angeles, says the board official. As 
noted last week in The Graphic, a 
committee from the Pacshe Board has 
already made a survey of conditions 
here and indicated informally that a 
raise in rates will be made. Brokers 
expect that the action of the city 
council in making the cut will serve 
to increase the changes which this 
committee will recommend. 


At the monthly meeting of the Los 
Angeles Fire Underwriters to be held 
next Thursday evening at Hotel 
Clark, the legislative committee is to 
make its report on the activities of 
the last state assembly. 


Bryan & Bradford have given up 
their insuranee agencies and in future 
intend to broker their business. This 
leaves the Germania, the Law, Union 
and Rock and the London without 
representation until new agents are 
named. 


Regular August meeting of the Los 
Angeles Casualty Underwriters’ As- 
sociation is to be held August 4. 
Through the summer the association 
meets but once a month. 





VACATION at 
LAKE TAHOE 


LOS ANGELES OFFICE 


212 West Seventh St. 
Phones: 60641; Main 8322 


Station: Fifth & Central 


An ideal resort, where you 
will find anything from 
“roughing it” to luxury. 


Camps and Hotels advan- 
tageously situated all around 


the Lake--- 


Fine trout fishing, boating, 
tramping, mountain  climb- 
ing, hunting--- 


NOW 


Is the Time to Go 


$36.75 Round Trip 


On sale daily—three months’ 
limit—Stopovers at all points. 


$31.75 Round Trip 


On sale Fridays and Saturdays-— 
Fifteen days’ limit 


Southern Pacific 


THE EXPOSITION LINE 


Save Money, Time and Work 


By Using 


“L. A. GAS” 


The Logical Fuel for Cooking 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 


645 SOUTH HILL STREET 


Home 10003 


Main 8920 


Do you ever tell your 


friends how you enjoy 


The Graphic? 








Worth Seeing 


CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


NAME 


OFFICERS 








JPARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT BANKS ee SeeEn nt asnion 


Corner Fourth and Main 


Capital $1,500,000. 
Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 





h ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
S. E. Cor. Sixth and Spring 


ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 
“S. W. Cor. Third and Spring 


H. HOLLIDAY, President. 
y ‘H. RAMBOZ, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,000, 000. 

Surplus and Profits, $500,000. 


A. J. WATERS, President. 

E. T. PETTIGREW, Cashier. 
Capital $1,500,000; Surplus $500,- 
000; Undivided Profits, 235,441.61. 








L IBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK 


Second Floor, Hibernian Bldg. 
Spring and Fourth, 


George Chaffey, President. 
George A. J. Howard, Cashier. 
Capital $325,000.00. 

Surplus and Profits $35, 250.00. 





TATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA J; E FISHBURN, President, 


N. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring 


H 
Capital, $500,000.00 Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $200.000. 





C‘OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 
“401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth 





4IRST NATIONAL BANK 
S. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring 


Hotel Del Coronado 


CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
Amerivan Plan 


Gee 


Our Safe Deposit Depart- 
ment is the Jargest in the 
United States. 

This department contains 
over 15,000 boxes of various 
sizes besides storage space tur 
trunks, ete. 

A box surrounded by all of 
the safeguards of this depart- 
manent may be had for as little 
as $2.50 per year, 

Trunks and other valuable 
packages may be stored for 
as little as 50¢ per month, 

You are cordiaNy invited 
to visit this department 
whether you care to make use 
of it or not, 
ing, 


It is worth see- 


J. F. Sartori, President 


he GURITYTtRUst 
=SAVINGS BAN Ee 


Savings Commercial Trust 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest 


$43,000,000.00 


SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 


ees BRANCH 


BEKINS 


Fire-Proof Storage 
280 South Broadway 


Resources over 





. A. BONYNGE, President. 


. Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $180,000.00. 


J M. ELLIOTT, President. 

W. T. S. HAMMOND, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500 oe Surplus and 
Profits, $2, 502 664; Deposita, 
$20,000,000. 


Regular Tariff Prevails 


Throughout 
Exposition Year 


JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, 
Coronado Beach, Cal 
H. F. NORCROSS, L. A. Agent, 
334 South Spring Street. 


To Chicago, Denver, 
St. Paul and East 


Three Limited Trains for Your 


Vacation Excursion 
to Eastern Cities 


Going on various dates in July 
and August; good returning not 
later than Oct. 81st. 


Chicago and return $72.50 
New York “ = ¢é 110.70 


And many other points greatly re- 
duced. Go one way and return 
another if you wish, but be sure 
to go via the 


SALT LAKE ROUTE 


Tickets and Information at 601 
So, Spring St. and 120 W. 6th St., 
Los Angeles, and outside offices. 
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Bullock's For Good Furniture 


—and by “Good” we mean substantial, and well made 
furniture—the kind that will wear and give satisfaction— 
—the Bullock standard is very high and the specifications have to be followed 


to the letter, else the completed order is not allowed to enter Bullock’s stocks. 


——No matter whether it is oak, fumed oak, Circassian walnut, white “‘ivory” or mahogany fur- 
niture that you want, you are sure to find it at Bullock’s and at very reasonable prices—-for 


instance—— 



































Oak Craft Set $58.50 


—furniture for the library—the name 
“Oak Craft’ assures you of the high 
quality of material and finishing—note 
the cut. 


; y // -—The rocker on the left is $9.75; magazine rack is 40 
inches high and 16 inches wide, $8—Rocker in center 
with leather pad back, $12——Library table has a 26x40 


inch top, drawer the full width, priced $15—The high-backed rocker is = $13. 75—May be purchased separately if desired. 


“lvory”’ Bed Room Set $184 


—a beautiful set finished in the “Old 
Ivory’’—each flat-topped piece being fin- 
ished with cretonne covering protected by 
heavy plate glass very practical arrange- 
























































ment— 


—DMay be purchased as a whole or in part—Dressing 
table, $35—dresser, $47.50—Bed, full or 2 size, $37.50 
—desk, $21.50 and the chiffonier, $42.50—Other “Ivory” 
















































































sets at $96, $110 and $130.50. ae ee a. 


Bed Davenport $24.75 


—2 different styles from which to select—one 
has the pad attached to the spring of the bed 
part in an upholstered form—the other style 
the mattress is de- 
tachable and is 
not included—- 


—Frame of either style 
is of solid fumed oak, 
covered with strong 
leatherette, —Seventh Floor 








New—Paradise Velour $1.” 


—a new striking design—50 inches wide—the velour finish in 
old blue, rose, green and brown—for overdrapes, cushions— 


new, and to be had only at Bullock’s, $1.50 yard, —Sixth Floor. 


Tea Wagon $12.75 





—of solid fumed oak—has 


15%x254 inch tray—has 
Ae well made wheels— 
$12.75. The samestyle of 
solid mahogany, $15.75. 


Braadway at Seventh 





